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Lent begins this month, with Ash Wednesday falling March 6. Program 
events lift up two aspects of Lent: devotion and evangelism. Devotion is 
expressed in the Week of Dedication (see below). Evangelistic work looks 
toward the Easter ingathering (see page 12). 


Week of Dedication (Day of Dedication March 10). Theme: “We have an 
altar.” Special offering goes for emergency mission needs and Crusade 
scholarships. (See page 16). 


World Day of Prayer. Sponsored by United Church Women in co-operation 
with Christian women of many lands. “Who shall separate us?” is theme of 
the service compiled by a Hungarian woman. 


World Service Sunday. The Fourth Sunday leaflet is on a project of the 
Board of Lay Activities. 


Palm Sunday. 


Easter. 


World Service Sunday. The Fourth Sunday leaflet is on the total cause of 
World Service. 


National Christian College Day, sponsored by the National Council of 
Churches. 


National Family Week. 


Children’s Day. Set by General Conference as the first Sunday of National 
Family Week. 


Festival of the Christian Home. This is the church’s designation for the 
day commonly observed as Mother’s Day. 


Aldersgate Sunday. Commemorating John Wesley’s heart-warming experi- 
ence. 


Rural Life Sunday. Special services are appropriate on this date or other 
convenient date during this season. 


World Service Sunday. The Fourth Sunday leaflet is on the work of Evan- 
gelism and Social and Economic Relations. 


World Service closing date. To count toward the 1956-57 apportionment, 
gifts must reach the central treasury by this date. Churches are urged to 
complete their year’s payments with remittances to their conference treas- 
urer several weeks before this date. (See page 23.) 


Methodist Student Day. Speciai offering supports student loan fund and 
scholarships. 


Pentecost. An appropriate day for evangelistic emphasis. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





Each month Tut Metuopist Story 
will bring you Bulletin Liners, written 
and collected by one who probably 
knows The Methodist Charch better 
than any other man: Roy L. Smith. Edi- 
tors of parish papers and church bulletins 
are invited to reprint these paragraphs of 
information and inspiration. 


God does not judge men so much by 
what they do as by what they try to do. 

A church that is at war with itself 
is in a poor position to preach peace to 
the world. 

It’s a bargain! Methodist churches 
contribute $6,000,000 annually to their 
hospitals and homes and in return get 
$11,000,000 worth of free service. 

It makes very little difference who 
the preacher is if God occupies the 
pulpit. 

All too many Christians amend the 
Lord’s prayer to make it read, “Thy 
kingdom come, providing it can hap- 
pen while my party is in power.” 

Two-thirds of today’s alcoholics be- 
gan drinking while they were still of 
high school age. 

The acid test of many a man’s re- 
ligion is the way he moves his church 
membership when he moves from one 
town to another. 

Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and go that way yourself. 

It is impossible for the preacher to 
make a real pastoral call while the 
television program is going on. 

Be sure your sins will find you out 
whether they are found out or not. 

A truly educated man is one who is 
never bored when he finds himself on 
his hands. 

Jesus never found fault with the 
man who was really doing his best. 

85,000 babies were born in Meth- 
odist hospitals last year—enough to 
populate a city the size of Columbia, 


S. C., or Waco, Tex. 

It is always a little more difficult 
for a boy to go wrong if he starts out 
in the morning from a family altar. 

A man can be known by the maga- 
zines he reads. 











WHEN THEY 


HEAR THE STORY... 
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aqaitnetr churcn ts doing 


Methodists will respond when they 
know. 

Hundreds of times this deserved 
tribute has been paid to Methodists. 
And hundreds of times they have re- 
sponded with warm hearts, willing 
hands and generous gifts. 

As our church has grown and our 
interests have multiplied, it has become 
a bigger job to tell the story. Yet it is 
more necessary than ever to tell it as an 
integrated story—the story of a church 
of neatly ten million Christians work- 
ing together at the great tasks God has 
set before us. 

Recognizing the need, the General 
Conference of 1956 directed that there 
should be a program journal for pas- 
tors and local church leaders. It said: 
“This journal shall present to the local 
church for its use the program and pro- 
motional materials of the general 
agencies in a correlated manner and 
shall be in lieu of general agency pro- 


they will respond. ... 


motional periodicals.” Responsibility 
for the new journal was assigned to 
your Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation. 

Carrying out that assignment, we 
now present to you THe Mertnopist 
Srory. 


will come to 
you monthly except for the combined 
July-August issue. We hope that this 
regular unfolding of the story of what 
The Methodist Church is doing 
through its many arms will inspire 
church workers and strengthen their 
commitment to the cause we all share. 
At the same time, it is our aim that the 
key leadership of every Methodist 
church shall find here each month in- 
formation useful in program building 
and help for their problems. 
Information and ideas will share our 
pages. Along side the facts of what our 
church is doing you will find sugges- 
tions for action in your congregation. 
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of THe Mern- 
opistr Srory, we pay tribute to five 
other magazines whose pages were 
closed by the same General Conference 
action that created this journal. They 
were: Church and Campus, The Pas- 
tor’s Journal, Shepherds, The Story 
and The Voice. 

Distinguished editors, past and pres- 
ent, have made those journals re- 
spected counselors and useful tools. 
Their service to the church will not be 
forgotten. We are happy that the re- 
cent editors of several of these maga- 
zines are to help guide THe Meruop- 
ist Srory as members of our Editorial 
Council. 

It is our pledge that the interests rep- 
resented by these five journals shall be 
represented faithfully in THe Metuop- 
ist Story. 

The plan for the new magazine is 
that all Methodist causes shall be rep- 
resented in our pages in the context of 
the total task of the church. Each will 
be seen as depending on the mutual 
success of the entire program. Our 
columns will be open to all causes in 
the regular program of the church, re- 
gardless of whether or not they were 
represented in the past by a separate 
magazine. 


for the help he 
will have in producing THe Metnop- 
ist Story. From the staff of the Com- 
mission on Promotion and Cultivation, 
the Rev. O. L. Simpson will serve as 
consulting editor and the Rev. Howard 
Greenwalt as business manager. Work- 
ing full-time on the magazine will be 
two laymen trained as journalists and 
dedicated to the service of the church. 
Darrell R. Shamblin, former West Vir- 
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ginia newspaperman, more recently a 
Methodist public relations director in 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, is managing 
editor. James L. Riedy of Wisconsin, 
recently managing editor of The 
Gideon, is production manager. 

An Editorial Council will help the 
staff keep in touch with the Methodist 
program. The council is: made up of 
one representative from each of the 
agencies supported by World Service or 
other general benevolences of the 
church. The Editorial Council will 
meet at intervals to share in planning. 
Individually, members will work with 
the editors to interpret the program in- 
terests they represent. 


in each Methcdist 
church will receive THe Metruopist 
Story automatically. Their subscrip- 
tions are paid for as their church pays 
its share of general benevolences, so 
the individuals will not be asked to 
pay for themselves. They are: the pas- 
tor, the lay leader, the church-school 
superintendent, and the chairmen of 
the commission on missions, commis- 
sion on education, commission on mem- 


bership and evangelism, and commis- 
sion on stewardship and finance. 

Persons not holding any of these of- 
fices may subscribe at $1.50 a year. 

If anyone holding one of these po- 
sitions in any Methodist church failed 
to receive the March issue, the pastor 
should make sure that the name 
reaches the business manager. (If 
names have been sent recently on the 
postcards provided, please do not write 
again. The names are being processed 
as rapidly as possible.) 


to tell THe Meruopist 
Story. 

As you leaf through the pages of this 
first issue, we trust that you—and every 
reader—may find facts and ideas use- 
ful in the work that you have under- 
taken for your church. 

Please let us know what features you 
find most valuable and suggest ways to 
make THe Metnopist Story even 
more useful to you. 

Above all, pray that those who have 
a part in this enterprise may be guided 
by God. For after all, THe Mernoptst 
Story must be His story. 


- 


PRESIDENT OF THE CoMMISSION ON PROMOTION AND CULTIVATION. 


+ 


> 


GENERAL SECRETARY AND PUBLISHER. 


Eprror. 








LIQUOR LAWS 


IN THE 


NEW CONGRESS 


by James A. Hamilton 
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Congress may write new liquor laws on three subjects: 


ADVERTISING 
AIRLINES 
ARMED FORCES 


Whether Congress acts or not depends partly on your church. 
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In 1957 one of the big questions fac- 
ing Congress and Christians is, “What 
will the 85th Congress do about the 
nation’s growing alcohol problem?” 

Working hard to influence that an- 
swer will be the liquor industry with 
a general appeal to “do nothing.” To- 
day there are more than 20 liquor 
lobbyists registered under the terms of 
the 1946 Federal Regulation of Lobby- 
ing Act. Their express interest: to pres- 
sure Congress for legislation favorable 
to the liquor industry, to sabotage 
measures designed to control liquor dis- 
tribution in any way. 

Since 1947 liquor lobbyists have ad- 
mitted receiving close to $500,000 from 
their employers. But the lobby law has 
so many loopholes that many times that 
amount may well have been spent to 
influence legislation without being re- 
ported. 

In spite of lobby pressure, and if 
properly inspired by those who elected 
them as_ representatives, legislators 
could take concrete steps to control cer- 
tain phases of the multiplying alcohol 
problem this year. Relief seems most 
necessary in three areas. 


Mr. Hamilton, an attorney, is director of 
the department of legal affairs of the Meth- 
odist Board of Temperance in Washington. 
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Alcohol Advertising 

Congress will probably again con- 
sider legislation to control alcoholic bev- 
erage advertising. Last February the 
House and Senate Commerce Commit- 
tees held hearings on bills which would 
have prohibited the interstate transpor- 
tation of alcoholic beverage advertising 
materials. If passed, the legislation 
would greatly reduce the volume of 
liquor advertising now entering Amer- 
ican homes through the various media. 

The House committee came very 
close to reporting out its bill, but the 
issue came out a draw as liquor lobby- 
ists worked overtime to match the 
strength of the proponents on the com- 
mittee. The New York State Whole- 
sale Beer Distributors Association, Inc., 
communicated with every New York 
congressman urging “defeat in commit- 
tee” of the House measure and asking 
each representative to “reason” with 
members of the committee in order to 
kill the bill. Later, a New York con- 
gressman rallied the opposition in the 
committee fight. Thus, one limited-in- 
terest group may be said to have pre- 
cipitated the committee hiatus which 
was to spell death for the bill. The 
Senate committee, after two days of 
hearings, failed to act further. 





It is expected that the advertising 
measures will be re-introduced during 
this session of Congress. Breweries now 
spend more than any other industry 
group for spot television advertising, 
and are the second largest sponsor of 
syndicated televised film programs. The 
expanding invasion of the American 
home by alcohol beverage advertisers 
has reached such proportions that more 
groups are professing interest in con- 
trol than ever before. The United 
Church Women, numbering over 11,- 
000,000 members, are now organizing 
a nation-wide liquor ad survey, with a 
pilot project initiated in California last 
month. 


Liquor on Planes 

Since early in 1955 a campaign to 
halt the growing practice of serving 
alcoholic beverages on domestic air- 
liners has been gaining momentum. 
The Air Line Pilots Association and a 
similar group of stewards and steward- 
esses have challenged the service as a 
direct threat to the safety of the flying 
public. In congressional hearings they 
have cited examples of near disasters 
caused by drinking passengers. The 
practice also interferes with the right 
of individual passengers to travel in a 
sober atmosphere, clear of the abuses to 
personal liberty found in a situation 
where liquor is freely distributed. 

A bill to ban the service on domestic 
flights was considered and approved 
last year by the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee of the House of 
Representatives. It later passed the full 
House with hardly a dissenting voice. 
But because of delaying tactics by the 
House leadership, the measure did not 
reach the Senate until late in the ses- 
sion. The Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee failed to 
consider the three bills introduced and 
sent to it. 

Observers feel that action in this 
area by the 85th Congress is certain, 
and that the practice may be banned 
by law, perhaps during this present 
session. 


Liquor and the Armed Forces 


It is safe to predict that the 85th 
Congress will take a close look at the al- 
coholic beverage policies of the Armed 
Forces this year. The demand for such 
an investigation has been increasing 
steadily since the Parris Island “death 
march.” This vodka incident brought 
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much criticism to the Marine Corps. 
There has been increased concern over 
similarly lax regulations in other 
branches of the Armed Forces. 

The Defense Department and Sec- 
retary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
have been the targets of heavy fire by 
congressmen recently on the subject of 
liquor sale and use regulations. The 
department formulates only general 
regulations with which each of the 
services is supposed to comply. The re- 
sult is a hodgepodge of drinking rules 
differing from service to service and 
rank to rank. 

Actually, there should be no con- 
fusion at all over liquor sale regula- 
tions on Armed Forces installations. 
The sale of beer, wine or any intoxi- 
cating liquors on any military premises 
has been specifically prohibited by act 
of Congress, the so-called Anti-Canteen 
Act of 1901. However, through various 
loopholes and “interpretations” (beer, 
ale, wine are “non-intoxicating”), the 
Department of Defense and the various 
services have maneuvered to the point 
where they now write their own liquor 
sale laws. 

“It supposedly is Defense Depart- 

@ vent policy to frown on the sale of 
liquor at military installations,” re- 
ported the United Press last Decem- 
ber, “but under an informal agreement 
with the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, such sales are condoned at so- 
called remote bases. . . . Some of them 
actually are close to good-sized cities, 
however,” concluded the dispatch. 
Later the Defense Department finally 
removed the list of military installa- 
tions selling packaged liquor from the 
“military secret” category and disclosed 
that liquor was sold at 142 military 
bases. 

Spearheading congressional attack 
on the Defense Department is a soft- 
spoken Kansas representative, Edward 
H. Rees. Rees is convinced that the 
“ready accessibility” of liquor on a mili- 
tary post was overlooked by Congress. 
For several months now, he has been 
urging the Defense Department to 
sponsor legislation forbidding sale or 
possession of alcoholic beverages on a 
military post. 

Unless the department gives its ap- 

& proval, any such measure would face 
rough sledding on Capitol Hill. It is no 
secret that the military boasts one of the 
most effective lobbies ever to grace the 
halls of Congress. The only match for 
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What Christians Can Do 


In every church individuals and groups can help toward development 
of more reasonable alcoholic beverage controls. The WSCS, MYF, 
Methodist Men, adult church school classes and other organizations 
can become centers of active Christian concern. Here are some sug- 


gestions: 


Education 


1. Be informed. Understanding 
must come before action. One 
good source of information is Clip- 
sheet, semimonthly Washington 
newsletter on alcohol problems 
($2 a year from 100 Maryland 
Ave., NE, Washington 2, D. C.). 
Specific legislative inquiries may 
be directed to the Department of 
Legal Affairs at the same address. 


2. Inform others. Share with the 
church and community informa- 
tion gained through study. How 
about: 

e A_ mimeographed _ legislative 
newsletter to the church mem- 
bership encouraging individual 
letter writing. 

e Panel discussion on national 
legislation as an evening fellow- 


ship, Methodist Men or WSCS 
program. 

e Mention of the current status 
of pending legislation in the 
church bulletin or newsletter, 
with suggestions for ways to ex- 
press Christian concern. 

© Posters to demonstrate the need 
for legislation by presenting 
facts dramatically. 

e A sermon on “Christian Re- 

sponsibility,” using the need for 

legislative action on alcohol as 
illustration. 

Co-operating with community 

groups and service clubs in a 

factual survey in your area. 


Armed Forces’ pressure would be a con- 
certed effort of the voters—witness the 
defeat of Universal Military Training 
laws. 


Christian Action 
What cau Christians do? See to it 
their representatives are really repre- 
sentative. During the last Congress 
several congressmen testified they had 
received more mail favoring alcohol 
advertising control than on any other 


Action 


1. Letters to congressmen and sena- 


tors are still the most effective 
means of registering your opinion. 
They appreciate well-written and 
thought-out letters dealing with a 
single subject and asking intelli- 
gent questions. Mass appeal is 
often effective. Why not a letter- 
writing bee following a group dis- 
cussion? Provide pens, paper and 
stamps in advance. Request each 
person to write a personal letter 
in his own words. 


2. Resolutions are helpful because 


they reflect group thinking and de- 
termination. A church group can 
frame a resolution, then send it to 
those who represent them in Con- 
gress and to the President. Reso- 
lutions should point up needs, 
then call for specific action. 


3. Personal calls are most effective. 


Representatives of a Methodist 
Men group or MYF might call or: 
a senator or congressman while he 
is in the state or ask him to meet 
with the group. Make your discus- 
sion friendly, but let him know 
that your group feels he can do 
something about the issue. 


4. Telegrams to Washington and 


phone calls at key periods can 
make or break legislation. Why 
not fatten a “kitty” to cover the 
cost. Watch Clipsheet and other 
information sources for timing. 


issue. If the situation had been uni- 
form in every Capitol Hill office, the 
legislative story might have been quite 


different. 


With very few exceptions congres- 
sional representatives want help from 
the voters on issues that come alive 
during their term of office. Christians 
have a responsibility to help their 
legislators decide for or against im- 


portant measures. 



























in Roger’s first try at campus politics 


t 


—-as campaign manager for Vic Scott— 


he lets the desire to win override princi- 
ple. Here students and Professor Kent ex- 
amine a derogatory handbill. 


Roger’s plan backfires when his candidate 
pulls out in protest over the campaign 
tactics used in the school election. 





Alone with his problem in the physics lab 
after hours, Roger finds he has a friend 
left. Professor Kent is interested in teach- 
ing life as well as physics and helps the 
boy see his way through. 


Role of President Fulman is played by 
Doug Dumbrille, High Priest in The Ten 
Commandments film. 

















Roger Harlow is a good student, especially in Prof. Harold Kent’s physics classes at Ep- 








worth College. But he needs guidance which the church-related college can offer. 


CAMPUS 


PARISH 


New Film on Christian Higher Education 


Campus Parish is a new motion pic- 
ture whose dramatic story has a moral: 
the spiritual values that underlie formal 
education at a church-related college. 

The story has two central figures: 
Roger Harlow, a student with lots of 
ideas, but who needs a little guidance; 
Professor Kent, a steady old prof who is 
being tempted to leave Epworth College 
for a higher salary, but who sees his 
own vocation in helping to develop Chris- 
tian character. 

Roger Harlow is played by William 
Lundmark and Professor Kent by 
Charles Meredith. Among other charac- 
ters are the girl friend, Alice Beaton, 
played by Gloria Castillo; the old alum 
back as chapel speaker, played by Arthur 


Hanson, and President Fulman, _por- 
trayed by Doug Dumbrille (the High 
Priest in The Ten Commandments). 

The film was made in Hollywood by 
Family Films. It was shot in full color. 

The premier showing of Campus Par- 
ish was to be at the District Superintend- 
ents’ Conference in Chicago, Feb. 10-13. 
It will be available for general distribu- 
tion in about six weeks. 

Churches may arrange for showings 
through their district superintendent. 
Each superintendent will be given the use 
of a print of the film for periods in which 
he has scheduled showings. A free-will 
offering at each showing is asked. 

Some Methodist colleges will have 
prints for circulation. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 


This first issue of THe Metuopist 
Srory has come out just in time to 
salute the district superintendents of 
The Methodist Church. Advance 
copies were presented at their confer- 
ence in Chicago, Feb. 10-13. 

The superintendents, who meet once 
every four years, were called together 
to study the program of the church— 
especially the 1952-56 emphases on 
The Local Church and Christian 
Higher Education. Asked to join them 
were the bishops and chairmen of an- 
nual conference Commissions on Pro- 
motion and Cultivation and Commis- 
sions on World Service and Finance. 

The district superintendent is a 
Methodist phenomenon. Few denomi- 
nations have an official quite like him. 
He is not rewarded with much recog- 
nition, yet on him falls the big, glamor- 
less job of seeing that the work of the 
church gets done. 

The 572 men invited to Chicago col- 
lectively are responsible for every 
square inch of the U. S. map. They 
supervise more local outlets than al- 
most anyone except the United 
States Post Office. 

As they gathered for their four-day 


turn in the limelight, the superintend- 
ents found many headliners on the pro- 
gram. It listed Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam on “The World-Wide Struggle 
for the Minds of Men,” Bishops Roy 
H. Short and Paul N. Garber on the 
two quadrennial programs, Chancellor 
William P. Tolley and Bishop Fred P. 
Corson on Christian Higher Educa- 
tion, and many others. 

Other new tools for church work 
were introduced at the meeting, in ad- 
dition to THe Mernopist Srory. 
Campus Parish is a new color film on 
the church-related college. This Is 
My Church is a filmstrip depicting 
Methodist outreach in many directions. 
Both will be available soon for church 
showings. 

“Supersessions” gave the superin- 
tendents a chance to talk over ideas 
for more effective church work. A new 
district superintendent’s workbook and 
an information book on the resources 
of Methodist agencies were prepared 
for distribution at Chicago. 

As he comes back to his own seg- 
ment of the map, your own district 
superintendent brings new inspiration, 
new facts and new tools for his job— 
and yours. 





CONFESSIONS OF A _ 
FORMER DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENT 


by John A. Versteeg 


The district superintendency is 
something to be seen in perspective. 

Some keen soul may see it in prox- 
imity. But for me, distance lends en- 
lightenment to the view. And seeing it 
as I do now, I would say boldly that 
the worst thing about the superin- 
tendency is the brevity of its tenure. 

The superintendent is out in six 
years. His out is a legal must. He is 
often glad to go. It’s a load a man 
carries, and often a lonely load. 
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It takes time for a man to get to 
know his district in the intimate way 
that insures best service. It takes time 
to learn the intricacies of the task. 
Bishop Quayle once said that a poli- 
tician knows what the people want; a 
statesman knows what.God wants. A 
statesman-superintendent is teachable; 
he learns to do by doing. And just as 
a man gets really good at this work, 
out he goes! 

So I confess that I should have 
voiced my conviction that, not even in 
the name of democracy, should Meth- 
odism use the calendar to chain down 
the superintendency. 

Twice while I was a superintendent 
the bishop had me speak to my com- 
rades in the cabinet: ten men who de- 
served a better fate. I confess that I 
did not speak to them about what now 


seems to me to be the most relevant 
part of their task. I talked theology. 

Some of my cabinet comrades were 
stricken with the fear that, in the pas- 
torate, the thinker will not be enough 
of a worker. Few of them had any fear 
that the worker would not be enough 
of a thinker. Furthermore, some of the 
men habitually confused the running 
of the church’s program with the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of God. There 
must be other superintendents who 
feel that they ought to force the noses 
of their associates to the grindstone of 
theology. 

By now I feel that if men come to 
the superintendency _ theologically 
short changed, little can be done about 
it. My concern should have been to 
extend the boundaries of experienced 
churchmanship. 

The Protestant principle of the 
priesthood of all believers makes the 
layman the key man. Yet in another 
sense—from the viewpoint of the 
major programs of Methodism—the 
superintendent is the key man. He is 
the point of contact between the 
major agencies of the church and the 
local congregation. 

Through the quarterly conference, 
and in many other ways, the district 
superintendent is in a position to do 
what the pastor—or even the bishop— 
is in no position to do. But he can do 
that only if he is a living part of the 
church’s anticipated activities. He must 
somehow saturate himself in Method- 
ism, not as an institution only, but as 
a movement. And he must so adjust 
himself to unpredictable situations that 
Methodism as a movement shall never 
wither into a mere establishment. 

How can all this be done? Some sug- 
gestions run to mind. 

There ought to be more frequent 
conferences for our district superin- 
tendents. Some channel of communica- 
tion, like a newsletter, should be pub- 
lished by and for them. Some sort of 
manual for the superintendency, re- 
vised at least every four years, should 
be prepared. 

But no one can blueprint it all. The 
superintendency should be a fellow- 
ship, a sharing of minds, methods and 
meanings. That fellowship can make 
our district superintendents men in 
whom the life of the church throbs. 
Dr. Versteeg, now pastor of First Church, 
Athens, Ohio, was superintendent of the 
Lima (Ohio) District, 1945-51. 
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The state can’t doit... 


Other colleges can’t do it... 


Only the church colleges can preserve our full heritage. 





Bishop Watkins of the Louisville Area, 
a former professor himself, is one of the 
church’s educational leaders. This article is 
a synopsis of his address Jan. 12 at a meet- 
ing in Philadelphia to launch the church’s 
Emphasis on Christian Higher Education. 





For the Good of the Rising Generation 


by William T. Watkins 


When at the Conference of 1787 our 
forefathers asked and answered Ques- 
tion 20—“What can we do for the ris- 
ing generation?’—they would have 
looked upon the present educational 
status of Methodism with its 9,720 fac- 
ulty members, its 234,427 students, its 
$785,465,684 of total resources and its 
annual sum of $169,130,460 for cur- 
rent expenses, as an educational Utopia. 
Or, more likely, they would have re- 
garded it as a fantastical impossibility. 

In 1787 the Methodists had one pov- 
erty-stricken college to which they con- 
tributed that year 261 pounds, 15 shill- 
ings and | penny. For 169 years since 
that date Methodist investments in 
Christian higher education have in- 
creased annually an average of almost 
five million dollars. These amazing 
facts are recited not in order to boast 
but to remind ourselyes that to whom 
much is given much will be required. 

America, so short a time removed 
from the one-room school of the fron- 
tier, with her vastly improved educa- 
tional facilities, has acquired an almost 
magical trust in what education can do 
for the individual and society. As the 
medieval world put its confidence and 
its values in the Church, America to- 
day, with an almost boundless trust in 
what can be accomplished through 
education, puts its confidence in the 
educational system. 

What then is the magical thing that 
has lured American trust from certain 
older confidences and given her the 








conviction that in education there is se- 
curity? Only religion has more defini- 
tions than education and this multi- 
plicity of concepts concerning both is 
understandable. No other things so 
shape the contents of a man’s inner 
world as do education and religion and 
it is illuminating to observe how close- 
ly akin these two things are. 

If both are true and whole, each one 
deals with the same realities—God, 
man, and the world. Knowledge of and 
adjustment to total reality is the objec- 
tive of both, only education begins at 
the bottom and extends its survey. up- 
ward while religion begins at the top 
and extends its survey downward. 
Since each ends where the other be- 
gins, education without religion is un- 
finished and religion without educa- 
tion is inadequate. That is why John 
Wesley sought by every means to join 
together “knowledge and vital piety.” 

The need for education grows out of 
the fact that an infant is not born into 
a world but into “a buzzing confusion” 
and he must organize his world out of 
that confusion. To insure that the 
world the individual builds for himself 
will correspond to the world that is 
real is the function of education. When 
education has done its best, however, 
the individual’s world will correspond 
with the real world only up to a point, 
only so far as his thinking coincides 
with the truth. 

Unfortunately, to the fragments of 
reality out of which the individual 


builds his world he adds the creations 
of his own fancy. To biology John 
Wesley added the species of ghosts and 
to medicine the whole world until re- 
cent times added magic. It is quite as 
easy to build illusion as to build reality 
into your world. To get the fairies out 
of the child’s world, to expel the ghosts 
from the adult’s world, and to put 
reality in the place of these is the func- 
tion of education. 


Difference Not in Methods 


Christian education’s difference 
from secular education is not in 
methods and techniques but in what 
it dares to call real. It deals with the 
realities that are for the will and affec- 
tions as well as with truth for the intel- 
lect. Christian education lays claim to 
universal knowledge from the oldest 
fact in history to the newest discovery 
in science but in addition to this it 
conceives God, Christ, and the King- 
dom of God to be as real as the subject 
matter of the natural sciences. The 
curriculum of Christian education is 
not narrower but broader than that of 
secular education. Along with the truth 
that is in science, literature, and his- 
tory, it teaches the truth that is in 
Christ. 

But are these objects of Christian 
faith real? 

Newton formulated the theory of 
gravitation but he never saw, heard, or 
handled with hands this force. The 


proof to the average man that gravita- 
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Typical of Methodist college and university students are these at Nebraska Wesleyan. 


tion is real is the fact that he gets hurt 
when he acts on the assumption that 
it is not real. But men and nations just 
as certainly and inevitably get hurt 
when they ignore the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Put an illusion 
out of your life and that ends that. 
But when you ignore a reality, it 
strikes back because it has existence in 
itself. 

Wars, strifes, and human anguish 
are the penalty when men ignore 
brotherhood. That is why Christian 
education calls God, Christ, and the 
Kingdom of God realities. 

Only Christian education is liberal 
education in the final analysis. Under 
the principle of the separation of 
church and state, the state cannot teach 
religion and must omit from its educa- 
tional program a whole area of reality. 
While we all approve the principle 
here involved, it presents one of his- 
tory’s strange ironies, namely, that the 
state can no longer dig in the very pit 
from which it itself was digged. 

The American democratic state did 
not have a secular origin. When Luther 
affirmed the right of private judgment 
and the equality of all men before 
God, it was inevitable that men would 
swiftly conclude that all men are there- 
fore equal before any other tribunal. 
Political democracy was an inevitable 
sequence to religious democracy. The 
democratic state is a product of the 
Protestant Reformation. 

The American way of life has be- 


hind it the great American tradition. 
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Political democracy is only half of that 
tradition. From the Pilgrim fathers 
down to the founding fathers, religion 
was an essential element of colonial 
life. The American tradition is not sim- 
ply one of political democracy and free- 
dom but equally a tradition of Chris- 
tian worship and morality. Religion 
and democracy are the soul of the na- 
tion. 


Tradition in Colleges’ Hands 

Since the state cannot teach reli- 
gion it is not in position to preserve 
whole the American tradition. It must 
leave untransmitted to posterity the 
very force that gave it birth. The heavy 
responsibility of transmitting whole 
the American tradition to “the rising 
generation” devolves upon the Chris- 
tian colleges of the land. They alone 
are fully free and fully competent to 
do this. 

To this security-conscious age it 
should be pointed out that national se- 
curity depends upon keeping alive 
this American tradition. The preserva- 
tion of only half of it will not save our 
way of life. Since the Christian col- 
leges alone can transmit this tradition 
entire, they are America’s chief depend- 
ence for future security. They alone 
offer a positive defense against foreign 
“isms.” We cannot save ourselves by 
the negative defense of attacking com- 
munism. We shall save our way of life 
by the positive defense of keeping alive 
and virile the American tradition of re- 
ligion and democracy. Our national se- 
curity is in our Christian colleges more 





than in any other agency in our na- 
tion’s life. 

Thirty years ago Benjamin Kidd, in 
The Science of Power, pointed out 
that in any given land men are what 
they are because of their social heritage 
—the sum total of the culture, educa- 
tion, and religion that is transmitted to 
each generation by .society—and that 
any nation can be totally changed in 
a single generation by changing this 
social heritage. Since that book ap- 
peared two nations, Germany and Ja- 
pan, have proven the validity of Kidd’s 
thesis. Both nations changed the so- 
cial heritage, that is, the things taught 
youth as truth, and in a single aca- 
demic generation produced a new and 
pagan Germany and a new and mili- 
taristic Japan. Such is the power of 
education. 

It is of the utmost importance that 
we see that in America the colleges 
have our social heritage in their hands. 
This means that not industry or com- 
merce but the colleges of this country 
have the future in their hands. What 
they teach, America will most certainly 
become. This subtle power of our col- 
leges lies in the fact that they teach 
the teacher who teaches the child. Not 
every one goes to college but every 
one goes to school and the influence of 
the teacher on American youth is be- 
yond estimate. The influence of a uni- 
versity with a graduate school is greater 
still for the university teaches the 
teacher who teaches the teacher who 
teaches the child. 

This may seem to be an involved 
statement but never doubt that the 
influence of a university, along with 
the college, reaches the grass roots. 
These facts are the basis for our be- 
lief that the Christian college is the 
greatest security America has. 

Equally, the future of Methodism is 
also in the hands of her colleges and 
other types of educational institutions. 
They transmit the Methodist heritage 
as well as the social heritage. Far more 
than in the clamor of popular appeal 
the future of Methodism rests on the 
quiet but subtle power of her colleges. 
Not simply the educators of the 
church, but the entire leadership of 
Methodism know that the swiftest and 
most certain way to put into American 
life the distinct values that Methodism 
has to offer is to strengthen the colleges 
and universities of the church. 
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by Ralph E. Dodge 


Opportunities to pioneer are growing for Meth- 
odists in the Belgian Congo—one of the “Lands 
of Decision” 
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Sunday school pupils leaving a church in 
Elisabethville. Nearly 20,000 attend 
Methodist Sunday schools in the Congo. 


There is general agreement among 
world leaders today that Africa is going 
to remain in the center of the news of 
the world for generations to come. 

The question of whether or not the 
majority of the people of Africa are 
going to gain political independence 
seems to have been answered positively. 
Says one authority, “Independence can- 
not be withheld from Africans regard- 
less of how essential Africa is to our 
(European) security. The question of 
whether there are going to be trained 
Africans to assume the heavy responsi- 
bilities which are going to be imposed 
upon them, is at this time most acute.” 

There are grounds for rejoicing in 
the bettered economic conditions of the 
Africans in many parts of the conti- 
nent. This is especially true of the peo- 
ple in the Belgian Congo, who are 
given every opportunity to progress eco- 
nomically under a very paternalistic 
government. It is due largely to this 
bettered economic condition that the 
African Christians are finding it possi- 
ble to take increased responsibility for ° 
the Christian program. 


Upsurge of Spiritual Life 


With the new economic life and op- 
portunity in Africa, especially in the 
Congo, there has been a great upsurge 
of new spiritual life. Accompanying 
this new spiritual life has been a 
growth in the sense of stewardship. It 
is because of this urgency of doing 
something now in the Belgian Congo 
—of meeting the challenge of the 
people for an increase in Christian 
ministry and service—that this area has 
been chosen as one of the four “lands 
of decision.” These are areas of oppor- 
tunity for Christian advance if the 
church will pour into it missionaries 
and resources to meet the possibilities. 

At the present time most of the po- 
tential leaders in Africa have come up 
through the fellowship of the Christian 
church, because it has been the 
church that has provided most of the 
educational facilities. These potential 
leaders now need the advanced train- 
ing which can be secured in highly 
developed universities in Africa, Eu- 
rope, and America. 


Bishop Newell S. Booth, of Elisa- 
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bethville, Belgian Congo, points out 
that in the Congo alone there are today 
more Methodist churches, and schools, 
and hospitals, and missionaries than 
there were in all Africa a dozen years 
ago. And still the opportunity to pio- 
neer, both geographically and in depth, 
grows daily in this area. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that both Islam and 
the exponents of communism are aware 
of the fluidness of the situation in the 
Congo, as elsewhere in Africa. They 
are ready to step in where the Christian 
forces are slow or fail, and seize upon 
the minds of men. 


Need Equipment and Personnel 


Reports from the southern Congo 
ire most encouraging—and at the same 
time heartbreaking. There are many 
unusual opportunities that should be 
seized, and yet into which we cannot 
enter because of lack of equipment 
and personnel. For example, Elwood 
Bartlett writes from Mulungwishi, 
“Things are moving at an ever-increas- 
ing pace here in the Congo. At the in- 
stitute this year, we had over 150 want- 
ing to enter the first class, and we could 
take only 50.” Lawrence Robinson 
writes about the high school in Katub- 
we, “We are receiving and correcting 
100 entrance exams that come to us 
from all over our two missions, and 
from other places also. We can take in 
40.” Mr. Bartlett reports that among 
the graduates of Springer Institute at 
Mulungwishi, there are 38 young men 
who are looking forward to the Chris- 
tian ministry and they will all be 
needed. Emory Roberts reports, “In the 
rapidly expanding city of Elisabeth- 
ville, our meeting places have become 
inadequate to handle the many coming 
to seek God. Most of them are support- 
ing their own pastors.” 

Even though The Methodist Church 
has expanded its facilities and person- 
nel more in the southern Congo than 
anywhere else in Africa during the 
past four years, it has not been able to 
keep pace with the rapidly growing 
urban areas. 

Typical of the changing conditions 
in the Congo and the acceptance of 
Christian teaching by the people of the 
land, are these notes made by the Rev. 
Omar Hartzler, a second-generation 
missionary in that country: 

“The Congo church is an urban 
church. There are more Christians in 
Elisabethville than in the rest of the 
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conference put together. However, the 
importance of the rural areas lies in the 
fact that they provide a better environ- 
ment for the development of Christian 
character and leadership, and that they 
feed the city continuously. 

“Evangelism throughout the South- 
ern Congo Conference has gone for- 
ward with camp meetings, revival serv- 
ices in school and town, gospel teams, 
and individual counseling of students. 
More than 10 per cent of the high 
school students have witnessed to their 
intention of entering the Christian 
ministry. 

“The graduation of ever-larger 
classes from the three normal schools of 
the conference has permitted an in- 
crease in the quality of teaching and 
also the addition of upper grades to 
Jadotville and Kapanga schools, which 
now offer the primary course. 

“Concern is felt that Christian 
schools offer only teacher-training and 
nursing courses on a secondary level. 
Plans are now being studied for the 
transformation of the Union High 
School at Mutoto from a teacher’s col- 
lege giving terminal education into a 
fully accredited college-preparatory 
high school. 


Train Men For Farms, Trades 


“The printing of a teacher’s guide in 
agriculture, prepared by Ray L. Smal- 
ley, Methodist missionary, has helped 
co-ordinate the teaching of agriculture 
in primary schools throughout the con- 
ference. An increasing number of stu- 
dents are showing an interests in train- 
ing for service with the government 
agriculture department. The coming of 
Marvin Wolford (missionary) to 
Sandoa marked the beginning of a spe- 
cial agricultural training for the rural 
districts. A school for training farmers 
has been opened in Sandoa. Alfred 
Broadhead is giving attention to the 
agricultural needs of the Kapanga 
Leper Colony. Small shops are training 
apprentices in carpentry, iron-working, 
masonry, garage mechanics, and chair 
weaving in Mulungwishi, Kapanga, 
and Sandoa. Shops for manual trades 
are also in operation at Elisabethville 
and Jadotville in connection with the 
primary schools.” 

And from the Rev. Marshall Lovell, 
missionary in Wembo Nyama, comes 
this description of central Congo: 

“Fifteen months ago there was not a 
single African district superintendent 


in Central Congo Conference. But now 
six of them are serving the Katako- 
Kombe, Lodja, Lomela, Minga, Tunda 
and Wembo Nyama districts. They 
have shown themselves worthy of the 
confidence placed in them and capable 
of leading their people forward in the 
work of the Kingdom of Christ. 

The decision of the Central Congo 
Annual Conference to place African 
pastors in the superintendency met a 
most hearty response on the part of the 
lay people. There has been a growing 
sense of responsibility among the laity. 
Church offerings have increased, and 
the membership of the church has 
grown. A deepening of the conscious- 
ness of responsibility for the many who 
are outside the fold of the Church is 
being evidenced. We sense a greater 
spiritual hunger on the part of many. 

“The youth of the Otetela tribe-are 
more eager than ever before for an edu- 
cation. Their mental horizons are being 
lifted. They are aware of the fact that 
their world is not like that of their fore- 
fathers. The craving for things which 
civilization has brought is stronger than 
ever. There is also the desire for new 
ideas and new thoughts. During the 
past year we have been very much im- 
pressed with the change in attitude on 
the part of many of the girls toward 
education. This is particularly shown 
in the educational work of our station 
schools. More girls are entering the 
higher classes of the elementary school. 
Others are enrolled in our teacher- 
training schools. In the Home Econom- 
ics School at Lodja we have recently 
had more applicants than we could re- 
ceive. Two years ago it was different. 

“It is most heartening to see African 
women taking places of leadership in 
the work of the church. They are now 
members of conference and mission 
committees; they share the administra- 
tive responsibilities of the Woman's 
Division of Christian Service; in many 
communities they assume the greater 
part of the work of Christian service. 
Increasing interest has been shown by 
youths in the work of the church. One 
of the greatest opportunities for evan- 
gelism is found in the children and 


young people.” 


Bishop Dodge was once a missionary to 
Africa, then served on the Africa and 
Europe desk in the Division of World Mis- 
sions, 1950-56. Last fall he was elected a 
bishop by the Africa Central Conference 
and assigned to a newly-created episcopal 
area in Africa. 
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THREE STEPS IN EVANGELISTIC CALLING: 


Pick up the names of prospects. . . . 


Project for Every Church A WEEK TO 


The greatest season and opportunity 
for evangelism is during the pre-Easter 
days when the eyes of the world are 
turned towards Christ, the cross of Cal- 
vary, and the resurrection fact. 

If your church is in a district, con- 
ference, or area that has planned defi- 
nitely for visitation evangelism at some 
specific time during Lent, by all means 
co-operate in that program and make 
it your greatest period of evangelism. 
But every Methodist church that is not 
engaged in a planned program with a 
district or conference unit is invited 
to have a week of lay visitation evan- 
gelism, and it is suggested that the 
week be Mar. 24-31. 

No other season provides such an 
opportunity for winning people to 
Christ and his Church as that prior to 
Easter. The particular week of that 
period suggested for conducting visita- 
tion comes at the very heart of the pre- 
Easter season. It is three weeks after 
the Day of Dedication (Mar. 10) and 
three weeks before Easter (Apr. 21). 
Then Holy Week (Apr. 14-21) will 
come just at the right time for a great 
series of spiritual enrichment services 
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led by the pastor as a follow-up. 

The spiritual emphasis of the pre- 
Easter season will undergird the evan- 
gelistic visitors. And out of the spiritual 
revitalization and commitment of the 
church and workers there should come 
the action program of an intensive 
evangelistic visitation. 

The observance of this during the 
week of Mar. 24-31 can provide every 
church with a large number of new 
members to be received on Palm Sun- 
day or Easter. Plans should be made 
as early as possible so that visitation 
can begin Sunday afternoon Mar. 24. 


Purpose of Week of Evangelism 

This Lay Visitation Evangelism 
Week will help the pastor and church 
to reach the unchurched and unaffili- 
ated people in the church community. 
It will enable a church to meet its 
minimum objectives in evangelism. It 
will make evangelism the central ob- 
jective during the season commemorat- 
ing the passion of our Lord and Savior. 
A good goal for this one week is to se- 
cure one new member for each 20 
active members in the church. 


The Requirements for Success 

Adequate preparation will make pos- 
sible the reaching of the largest num- 
ber of people. Every church can have 
some new members. Three things well 
done will guarantee results. 

The first requirement is an ade- 
quate number of prospects. Each 
church is responsible for every person 
in its community who could be won 
to Christ through it. (See suggestions 
for compiling prospect list in program 
section of this magazine.) 

The second requirement is sufficient 
visitors to call on the persons listed on 
the prospect and assignment cards. The 
pastor should personally secure the 
agreement of competent visitors who 
will serve in the Lay Visitation Evan- 
gelism program. This should be com- 
pleted early in March. 

The chairman and members of the 
commission on membership and evan- 
gelism may work with the pastor to se- 
cure an adequate number of the best 
visitors. 

Each organization and church school 
class ought to be represented on the 
team of visitors. Members of the regu- 
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Call at the prospects’ homes. . . . «. « 


Talk with the family about Christ. 


RING DOOR BELLS 


The week of March 24-31 can see the year’s greatest ingathering for Christ in your 
church. The staff of the Board of Evangelism offers suggestions and helps for a 
Week of Lay Visitation Evangelism in your church. 


lar Fisherman’s Club and members of 
the commission on membership and 
evangelism and of the official board 
should be included. 

Experience has revealed that it is 
well that 70 per cent of the visitors be 
men, that there be several husband- 
and-wife teams of young adult age, and 
that there be one or more youth teams. 

The third requirement is to order 
enough visitation materials at once. 
See that the commission on member- 
ship and evangelism through the 
church budget is provided funds for 
these materials. When you consider 
how much good will be accomplished 
the investment is negligible. 

Be certain that your church already 
has or procures a set of the turnover 
charts, They Went Forth—Two by 
Two. This will be the best evangelistic 
investment you can make for this week 
and for future use in your church. The 
chart set is available also in booklet 
form in order that each visitor can be 
provided with one. 

You may also secure a Visitation 
Packet for your size church. (When 
ordering, mention the membership of 
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your church in order to obtain the cor- 
rect number of the materials.) 
The Week of Visitation 
The pastor, through either the com- 
mission on membership and evange- 
lism or the women of the church or 
through both, ought to make arrange- 
ments for suppers for the evangelistic 
workers and for the visitation. Instruc- 
tion in visitation evangelism may be 
given by the pastor each evening using 
the turnover charts and other materials. 
Visiting in the homes for Christian 
commitmer ‘ts may follow from 7 to 
9:30 each cvening. 


Circuit Churches 

Pastors and commissions on member- 
ship and evangelism will find the fol- 
lowing suggestions helpful on circuits. 

In the largest church, where there 
are the most prospects to be contacted 
and visits made, hold the visitation 
evangelism on Sunday and Monday 
afternoons. (Visitation might also be 
on Sunday night.) 

Then the pastor can have the visita- 
tion evangelism program in another 


church on Tuesday and Wednesday 


nights, in a third church on Thursday 
and Friday nights, and in a fourth 
church on Saturday and on the second 
Sunday. 

When churches do not complete 
their visitation on the designated nights 
or have follow-up calls to make (as will 
be the case in most instances), they 
might designate particular nights in the 
next week for the visitors to meet and 
complete the visitation. 


The Results 


If every pastor and church in Meth- 
odism co-operates, there will be an in- 
gathering in every congregation. At 
least 500,000 will be won to the King- 
dom, 300,000 of whom we hope will 
be on confession of faith. 

Let every pastor and congregation 
and prayer group undergird with 
prayer this movement and faithfully 
participate. 





Materials mentioned in this 
article are available from Tidings, 


1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 5, 








Tenn. 
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The Mission to America, recently 
concluded by the Methodist Board of 
Evangelism, was an unusual evangelis 
tic campaign. It was bound to be, be- f ) Es 
cause it had an unusual evangelist. 


MISSION The evangelist, now becorsing well 
known to American Methodists, is the 

Rev. Alan Walker of Australia. Son of 

TO a slum preacher, he makes a point in 


his own ministry to reach low-income 


AMERICA families, people in prisons and hos 
pitals, and others out of the normal 
reach of churches. He is especially in 
terested in recovering Protestantism’s 





Alan Walker ; ; 
rapport with laboring people. 


For these reasons, Alan Walker did 
little of his Mission to America preach . 
ing in churches. He favors “neutral ter ' 
ritory”: civic auditoriums, theaters, fac 


ae 


tories and even the streets. The object 
is to make contact with the uncon ' 
vinced inquirer who would feel self ' 
conscious entering a church building. | 

Seattle Newsman Lane Smith called ' 
him “an evangelist who speaks softly / 
but carries a big punch.” ' 

Dr. Walker has made many appear i 
ances—personal, radio and television— 
since coming to the U. S. almost a year i 
ago and he is now at Boston University 
as a visiting professor in theology. But i 


the Mission to America, formally, con i 
sisted of week-long missions in seven i 
cities, most of them during the fall. 
The first was at Wichita, Kan., last 
June. In September he was at Bluffton, 


Ind. Then came missions at Seattle, 
Wash., Quincy, IIl., Evansville, Ind., : 
and Harlingen, Tex. The concluding : 
mission was at Gary, Ind., Jan. 13-20. i 
The missions at Wichita, Harlingen 

and Gary were under local Methodist 
sponsorship. The other four were inter- 
denominational, usually under auspices | 

: 





of city councils of churches. Two of 

the missions—Seattle and Evansville— 

ica i ; ad a | »d churches as backers ; 

America is getting to know had a hundred churches as backers. 

The Seattle mission was in several 

Alan Walker. He’s an evangelist respects a high point. It won the larg 
est number of commitments to Christ 

> s y 

who seeks his men in streets, (108), yet it was carried out in a difh- 

cult evangelistic field. The Rev. Harry 


prisons, factories and public halls— L. Williams of the Board of Evange 
almost anywhere but in church. 





lism staff, director of the entire Mission 
to America, pointed out that seven of 
every 10 persons in Seattle “have no 
active link with the Christian church.” 
Despite Seattle’s non-religious cli- , 
mate, the mission got off to a good % a 
start with a crowd of 3,500 in the civic 
auditorium for the opener. The next 
day, a Monday, 1,247 persons came to 
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Mission to America service in a reformatory near Seattle 


a “citizens’ dinner” at the auditorium. 
The citizens’ dinner was a feature of 
each of the missions, aimed at rallving 
influential citizens behind the work. 
In Seattle Mayor Gordon S. Clinton 
was chairman of the sponsoring com- 
mittee and a prominent judge presided. 

Driven from the auditorium by a 
cat show and other conflicting meet- 
ings, the mission continued through 
the week in First Methodist Church. 
But Dr. Walker was back in the audi- 
torium on Saturday night and for the 
mission’s climax on the second Sunday. 
Attendance for the week aggregated 
20,023. 

Meanwhile, between mass meetings, 
Dr. Walker was busy in hospitals, 
convalescent homes, jails and on the 
streets. One day he would be preaching 
on the sidewalks in skid row; another 
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found him in give and take with stu- 
dents at Seattle Pacific College. CA 
thousand students heard him.) 

Every noon shoppers and_ office 
workers heard Alan Walker at the Pal- 
omar Theater. This was a question 
hour after the British pattern, with no 
subjects barred. They quizzed him 
about life and death, the location of 
heaven, social problems and everything 
else. They found him ready with an- 
swers. 

Interdenominational backing for the 
mission came through the Seattle-King 
County Council of Churches. The 
Xev. John Paul Pack of University 
Christian Church was chairman of 
the committee. 

The other six missions followed, 
with local variations, the pattern used 
in Seattle. Dr. Williams personally di- 


Missionary Deadline May | 


About one-fourth of the 110 special- 
term missionaries The Methodist Church 
is seeking for 1957 have been accepted. 

As the deadline for making applica 
tion approaches (about May 1), renewed 
efforts on the part of all to confront 
those eligible for this Fellowship of 
Christian Service are urgently needed. 
Pastors, youth counselors, student workers 
and local church commissions on mis- 
sions are in key positions to help the 
Board of Missions find qualified young 
persons for special-term service. They 
can encourage interested persons to write 
to the Office of Missionary Personnel, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., or can 
write to the office themselves, suggesting 
the name of one or more prospective 
candidates. 

This is the tenth year for the overseas 
special-term program. Since 1948 more 
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than 400 young men and women have 
joined Christian forces in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. The special-term program 
at home, the U.S.-2 plan, began in 1951 
and almost 200 have been or are serving. 
Special-termers serve three years over- 
seas and in U. S. territories and two years 
in the continental United States. 

The special-term programs continue be- 
cause the young missionaries have made 
significant contributions to the entire mis- 
sionary program—through the work they 
have done, their long hours and unselfish 
devotion to their tasks, and their ap- 
peal to youth. They identify themselves 
in new ways with the people whom they 
serve. They relieve regular missionaries 
and deaconesses for more specialized and 
demanding work, and many become reg- 
ular missionaries or deaconesses. 

U. S.-2’s serve projects in this country 





Alan Walker preaches 





to 1,000 on courthouse steps in Evansville 


rected two of the missions and all had 
leadership from the Board of Evange- 
lism staff. Music director for all but 
one mission was Dr. Glen Johnson, 
minister of music at First Church, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

The Mission to America was distinc- 
tive because of Alan Walker. Yet the 
Walker meetings were only part of a 
perpetual series the Board of Evange- 
lism leads in communities all over 
America. The board’s Department of 
United Evangelistic Missions has four 
staff members who give full time to di- 
recting evangelistic missions where 
they are invited. Each year the depart- 
ment conducts a score of missions, 
each requiring weeks of preparation. 

This and other work of the Board 
of Evangelism is made possible by 
Methodists through World Service. 


and in Alaska, Puerto Rico and Hawaii 
as teachers (kindergarten, primary and 
secondary), group and case workers, 
nurses, dietitians, technicians, rural 
workers and children’s workers. 

Overseas special-termers serve as 
teachers of English, piano, home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, commercial and gen- 
eral high school subjects (some college 
teachers are needed). They work also as 
librarians; dietitians; Christian education, 
youth and student workers; and secre- 
taries. 

Applicants must be college graduates, 
age 21-28, unmarried. They must have 
displayed an ability to work effectively 
with others, must have good health, above 
average scholastic records and _ practical 
achievement. They must be people with 
a Christian experience so meaningful that 
they feel impelled to share it as the Good 
News for all men. 

Six weeks of intensive, specialized 
training will be given to those accepted 
for the programs. 
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March 3-10 is the Week of Dedication. 

As the dates approach, Methodists are reminded again 
of the twin purposes of the week and the Day of Dedi- 
cation, Sunday, March 10. 

The week has devotional significance, looking ahead 
through Lent toward Easter. It has financial significance, 
through an offering that rightly is a physical expression 
of the spirit of dedication. 

In services of dedication, many churches will be using 
the ritual of dedication prepared especially for this Sunday. 
The offering, to be remitted through the conference treas- 
urer, goes for overseas relief, emergency mission needs and 
Crusade scholarships. 

The mission projects supported out of the offering are 
all urgently needed capital improvements: churches, col- 
lege buildings, mobile units and the like. Overseas relief 
projects are of an emergency nature, including a fund for 
war and disaster victims. A complete list of projects for 1957 


was published in The Story for November-January. 

The largest single item on the list is for Crusade Scholar- 
ships. This program gets the major part of its income from 
this source ($150,000 a year, Week of Dedication; $50,000, 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service). 

The growing significance of the Crusade Scholarships in 
the missions program at home and abroad is told by James 
K. Mathews (see below). 





Crusade Scholars 


by James K. Mathews 


It hardly seems possible that the Cru- 
sade Scholarship program is 10 years old. 
But it was in 1946 that the first Cru- 
sade scholar began her studies as a sopho- 
more at Dickinson College. That first 
student had had her first year of college 
in an improvised university behind prison 
walls. For she had been interned during 
World War II in Santa Tomas prison. 
Hundreds of Crusade scholars have 
followed her. Their stories would fill 
many a volume. The record is one of 
which every Methodist may be proud. 
The General Conference of 1944 
wisely made provision in the Crusade for 
Christ for scholarships for advanced study 
for students of other lands and from areas 
served by National Missions in the 
United States and its possessions. To Dr. 
James A. James, then dean of the grad- 
uate school of Northwestern University, 
belongs credit for the basic idea of this 
undertaking. From the Crusade a total 
of $1,075,000 was set aside for this pur- 
pose. Since 1948, Crusade Scholarships 
have been supported by funds from the 
Week of Dedication offerings. During 
these 10 years more than $2,400,000 
have been used in this great program. It 
is administered by the Crusade Scholar- 
ship Committee whose members come 
from the Board of Education, the Board 
of Missions and the Advance Committee. 


What has been achieved? There have 
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been thus far more than 850 Crusade 
scholars. These men and women have 
come from 55 countries. Altogether they 
have spoken more than a hundred differ- 
ent mother tongues. They have studied in 
100 American colleges and universities, 
as well as at 37 institutions in other parts 
of the world. They have held residences 
or conducted research in 24 hospitals. 

While most of the Crusade scholars 
have been Methodist, the program has 
been ecumenical in scope. No fewer than 
50 scholarships have been awarded to 
candidates from sister denominations who, 
for one reason or another, could not them- 
selves make such training available. 
Among them was a young man who was 
to become Archbishop Makarios, now 
exiled from his native Cyprus. 

Except where undergraduate colleges 
have not existed in their homelands, these 
scholars have studied at graduate level. 
The largest number have received in- 
structions for some type of work within 
the church, but in all they have pursued 
studies in more than 50 professions—as 
varied as international law, business ad- 
ministration, plastic surgery, journalism, 
psychiatry and nuclear physics. Candi- 
dates have been screened, so that the ma- 
jority have had splendid academic records. 

To these students much has been 
given; but much also have they shared 
with us all: 

They have been taken into our hearts 
and our homes. 

They have given thousands of addresses 
and sermons in our churches. 


They have broadened our vision. 

They have reminded us that the mis- 
sionary road is a two-way street. 

They have made our world both a little 
smaller and a little larger. 

Always have they enriched our spirits 
and brought clearly to our minds that 
Jesus Christ is Lord of All. 

Moreover, they have returned to their 
own countries to take their places beside 
missionary colleagues or for service in the 
wider community in a great variety of un- 
dertakings. They are preachers of the 
Word; they nurture the young. They are 
professors in seminaries, principals of 
schools, presidents of colleges, superin- 
tendents of hospitals; distinguished sur- 
geons. Some are in public office. 

It is providential that by the time mis- 
sionaries could no longer go to China, 
more than 100 Chinese Methodists had 
been highly trained under this program 
for service there. Some of them are known 
to have paid for their faith with their 
lives as Christian martyrs. 

Though it is no highly original state- 
ment, it may truthfully be said that the 
“sun never sets on the Crusade scholars.” 
For they dwell all the way from Tonga, 
just west of the international date line, 
and extend right around the earth in 
every continent, to Hawaii and Alaska! 
From the rising of the sun, to the going 
down of the same, they are spending 
themselves that the name of our Lord 
may be praised. 
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Leaders for the Louisville Interracial Conference in- 
cluded the Rev. A. Dudley Ward, Board of Social and 
Economic Relations, left, and Bishop Matthew W. Clair, 
Jr., of the St. Louis Area. 


NEW 
SLANT 
ON A 

BIG 
PROBLEM 


» When Methodists hold an Interracial Confer- 
ence, churches and communities get a fresh look 
at their tensions, then explore new ways of work- 
ing together. 


A creative approach to America’s 
Interracial Conferences most critical social problem has been 
developed in a series of interracial con- 

Held to Date ferences for Methodists. 


Chicago, Ill., March, 1955 . The conferences are bringing to- 
| Milwaukee, Wis., February, gether men and women of several races 
1956 —especially Negro and white—to face 
New York, September, 1956 problems such as school integration, 
Kansas City, October, 1956 economic opportunity, and the atti- 
Louisville, Ky., November, 1956 tudes of churches toward race. The 
Baltimore, December, 1956 conference approach has been used in 
Atlanta, Ga., January, 1957 the North, in border states, and in the 
| Deep South. In each case conferences 
Scheduled for 1957 } are sponsored by Negro and white 
Detroit, Mich., Apr. 29-30 | _ bishops and by the Board of Social and 
Indianapolis, Ind., May 1-2 Economic Relations. 
St. Louis, Mo., May 9:10 ; The study conferences are carefully 
New York, N. Y., June 19-20 , planned, so as to insure a balance 
Austin, Tex., date to be an- | among the races in those who attend 
nounced | and to present speakers representing di- 
es _ Little Rock, Ark., date to be an- | verse viewpoints. Especially significant 
nounced , is the use of sociologists to assembie 
Pittsburgh, Pa., date to be an- {| data asa background for discussions. In 
nounced each case the sociologists, often a 


Negro-white team, conduct studies 
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about present social practices and 
church resources in the locality.. Their 
charts keep discussions down to earth. 

For the Baltimore Interracial Confer- 
ence in December, Dr. Clifton R. Jones 
of Morgan State College and Dr. Aus- 
tin Van Der Slice of American Uni- 
versity surveyed the racial attitudes of 
Negro and white clergymen in Balti- 
more and Washington Conferences. 
They found that 41 per cent of white 
ministers would “willingly” accept ap- 
pointment to a predominantly Negro 
congregation and 34 per cent would 
accept such a pastorate but would 
rather not. In a reverse situation, 79 per 
cent of the Negro clergymen would ac- 
cept. Commented the professors: “Con- 
sidering the section of the country and 
the cultural background of its inhabi- 
tants, the ministers are far more liberal 
in their racial attitudes than we had 
reasons to expect.” 

Discussion of these and other find- 
ings occupied one afternoon of the Bal- 
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The 200 delegates 
heard pleas for closer co-operation be- 
tween races from Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam and Bishop Edgar A. Love. A 
prominent Baltimore rabbi, Dr. Israel 
\l. Goldman, praised the conference 
and said more like it are needed “in 
order to lessen the social distances that 
separate Dr. Percy L. 
Julian, prominent Negro educator and 
Chicago, another 


timore meeting. 


Americans.” 
chemist of was 
speaker. 

Several specific results have been at- 
tributed to the conference in Louisville, 
Ky., in November. The Rev. Ted 
Hightower, one of two co-chairmen of 
the steering committee, reports: “There 
are interracial meetings being planned 
and exchange of services and programs 
between churches in the Lexington 
and Louisville Conferences (Central 
and Southeastern Jurisdictions). Also, 
the integration of the Methodist 
Preachers Meeting of Louisville was 
completed following the conference by 
the election of the Rev. C. V. Haynes, 
district superintendent in Lexington 
Conference, as one of the chairmen.” 

A message issued by the conference, 
after co-ordination of workshop re- 
ports, is intended to be a charter of 
action for the Board of Christian So- 
cial Relations of the Louisville Annual 
Conference for the years ahead. 

Bishops William T. Watkins and 
Matthew W. Clair shared sponsorship 
of the Louisville meeting with the 
Roard of Social and Economic Rela- 
tions. Planners intended to invite 150 
delegates, but the number was forced 
upward to 162. When Nov. 15 came, 
more than 175 delegates and accredited 
visitors came and as many as 350 at- 
tended the evening programs. 

Two civic leaders spoke. Mayor 
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Bishop William T. Wat- 
kins, Louisville Area, 
and Bishop Matthew W. 
. Clair, Jr., led the wor- 
r ship service and served 

communion at the Louis- 
ville interracial meeting. 





More than 175 delegates 
and accredited visitors 
(left) registered for the 
Louisville meeting. Other 
interested _ persons 
swelled evening attend- 
ance to 350. 





Andrew Broaddus of Louisville de- 
scribed the progress of race relations 
and integration projects. Dr. Omer 
Carmichael, superintendent of city 
schools, recounted the long period of 
preparation and the planning which 
went into the remarkable integration of 
Louisville’s school system without inci- 
dent. 

Study materials for the conference 
were based on a sociological survey of 
the city with regard to the church and 
its racial problems. It was prepared by 
the head of the department of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Louisville, Dr. 
Robert I. Kutak, and Dr. Charles H. 
Parrish, Jr., the only Negro member 
of the university faculty. 

An unusual feature of the Louisville 
Interracial Conference was the inclu- 
sion of a workshop on “The Church 
and Labor.” It was known that organ- 
ized labor, especially in the South, is 
facing tensions and problems because 
of the integration of the parent labor 
organizations. Here it was discovered 
that the church and labor have many 
common problems. Laboring people 
and union leaders sharing with the 
church people discovered that the solu- 
tion to the problems of labor and the 
church lay largely in making better 
Christians out of individuals and en- 
abling them to be good stewards of 
Christian experience in every phase of 
their lives, including the way they 
make their living. 

Delegates to the interracial confer- 
ence in Kansas City, Mo., in October 
recommended to their bishops the set- 
ting up of a regional interboard coun- 
cil to implement the findings of the 
conference. 

More than 200 Negroes and whites 
from Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska 





based their discussions on surveys by 
Dr. E. Jackson Bauer, assistant profes 
sor of sociology at the University of 
Kansas. He studied population move- 
ments, locations of Methodist churches 
serving the respective races, and mat- 
ters of housing and social welfare. 

Discussion groups recommended that 
churches should stick by their commu- 
nities in times of population change 
rather than moving out with the old 
members. They asked churches to at- 
tempt to evangelize their neighbor- 
hoods, not just certain groups. They 
asked also for more opportunities for 
interracial fellowship. 

The Kansas City meeting was spon- 
sored by Bishop Clair and Bishop Eu- 
gene M. Frank. Observations which 
they made sum up the spirit of all of 
the conferences. 

Said Bishop Frank: “Unless we pen- 
etrate the present wilderness of race 
tension, we and our society are 
doomed.” 

Said Bishop Clair: “We make a mis- 
take to think of the solution in terms of 
our own ability instead of the power 
that may be ours if we allow God to 
help solve the problem.” 

The series will be continuing 
through the months ahead (see list). 
It will be aided by a new grant of 
$25,000 from the Fund for the Repub- 
lic, announced in December by the 
Rev. A. Dudley Ward, general secre- 
tary of the Board of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations. The grant—the third 
the board has received from the foun- 
dation—is earmarked for interracial 
conferences and related projects. 

Apart from occasional grants, the 
board is dependent on the World Serv- 
ice giving of Methodists to support its 
work. 
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Commission on Missions 

A sound filmstrip in color is now avail- 
able to help the commission on missions 
in the local church. Beamed directly for 
the commission members, Our Commis- 
sion on Missions tells how to set up the 
commission, suggests ideas for conducting 
a school of missions, and lists various 
tools which can assist the commission in 
carrying out an effective program. 

Our Commission on Missions, is avail- 
able on free loan from district and confer- 
ence missionary secretaries. The secre- 
tary may obtain a free copy for indefinite 
use by writing to the Department of Vis- 
ual Education, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. 

Each district superintendent of The 
Methodist Church has been furnished 
with a copy of the filmstrip, An Invita- 
tion to Build the Alaska Methodist Col- 
lege. 

Pastors, local church commissions on 
missions and other groups wishing to 
learn more about the college project may 
contact their district superintendent. The 
filmstrip, which is accompanied by a 
record and a manuscript, tells of the need 
for the college and how pledges can be 
made to the college through Advance 
Specials. 

The filmstrip was produced by the 
Methodist Television, Radio and Film 
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Commission for the Division of National 
Missions, which is sponsoring the college 
project. 


Using “World Outlook” Stories 


The March, 1957, issue of World Out- 
look should be of especial value to the 
local church commission on missions. The 
entire issue will be devoted to a survey of 
the work of the Board of Missions. 

Since this year marks the beginning of 
a new quadrennium, emphasis will be 
placed on new approaches and new ef- 
forts in the field of missions. There will 
be articles dealing with all major phases 
of work in both world and national mis- 
sions. Leading off will be an introductory 
article by the president of the Board of 
Missions, Bishop Arthur J. Moore. Full 
color pictures will illustrate such aspects 
of work around the world as the ordina- 
tion of new bishops in India, town and 
country work, and the outpost missions. 
There will be a double-page spread in 
full color showing the relation of missions 
to the quadrennial emphasis on educa- 
tion. This issue will be one that can 
serve as a reference throughout the next 
year as well as being of immediate in- 
terest. 

Of particular interest to churches now 
having their church-wide study on town 
and country or to groups studying the 
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interdenominational home theme, “Mis- 
sion Field U.S.A.,” is the leading article 
in the February World Outlook. Written 
by Glenn Sanford, director of town and 
country work for the Division of National 
Missions, the article is entitled “New Op- 
portunities for the Town and Country 
Church.” Also of timely interest in the 
February issue are four pages of pictures 
on the Centenary Celebration and South- 
ern Asia Central Conference, both held 
in Lucknow, India. 


Methodist Board of Missions, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y.; 1701 Arch St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 
These are the functions of the com- 
mission on membership and evangelism 
in a Methodist church: 
e To enlist new members for the church 
through regular visitation of prospects in 
the community. 
e To secure prospects from information 
within the church. The following are 
among sources of names: 
Church school survey—those attending 
church school who are not members cf 
the church. 
In-laws of the church—unchurched 
relatives of the church members. 
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Attendance registration—take roll call 

at all church services for a month and 

you will get the names and addresses of 

interested persons. 

Families served by the pastor—those he 

serves in funerals, weddings and other 

pastoral contacts. 

Membership of church organizations— 

check membership rolls of the 

Woman’s Society, Sunday evening 

meeting of young people, Boy and Girl 

Scouts, etc. 

Ask church members to turn in names 

of two persons whom they would like 

to see won to Christ and his church. 

Visitor’s cards—turned in by ushers 

and church-school teachers. 

Ask members to check up on all per- 

sons and families in specified blocks. 
e To secure prospects from community 
sources. These are some of those sources 
of names: 

Community surveys. 

Area surveys, confined to selected parts 

of the parish. 

New residents—from credit bureau, 

chamber of commerce, utility com- 

panies, Welcome Wagon, transporta- 

tion firms and others. 

Luncheon clubs and fraternal organ- 

izations. 

A “spotter committee” to look for new 

residents in the community. 
e To plan for a Week of Lay Visitation 
Evangelism. Suggested date: Mar. 24-31. 
(See article, page 12.) In planning such 
week, these are the steps: 
.Hold visitation suppers for instructing 
visitors. 
Make Christ-centered calls in the 
homes of prospects on Sunday after- 
noon and from 7 to 9:30 each evening, 
Monday through Friday. 
© To cultivate the friendship of those 
who have been won by sharing with 
them the fellowship of faith. This can 
be done through interest expressed by 
Fellowship Friends, through the enlist- 
ment of new members in the active pro- 
gram of the church, and through 
regular promotion of the program of 
evangelism as outlined by the general and 
conference Boards of Evangelism, in co- 
operation with the district committee on 
evangelism. 
e To act to renew the interest of indif- 
ferent and inactive members. 
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e To deepen the spiritual life of all 
members of the church by the following 
means: 
Encouraging the regular practice of 
daily devotions, church attendance, 
Bible reading and Christian witnessing. 
Organizing Prayer Crusades Cindi- 
vidual prayer, family prayers, and 
prayer vigils all help to create the spir- 
itual atmosphere necessary to a 
deepened spiritual experience). Mak- 
ing helpful evangelistic _ literature 
available to the people of the church. 
e To assist the pastor in acquiring and 
keeping accurate records of the member- 
ship and constituency. 


Literature Resources 


Devotional literature is especially im- 
portant during Lent. Many churches 
have made it a practice to provide special 
daily devotional material for their fami- 
lies. This year they have the opportunity 
of providing The Upper Room, which 
has the advantage of being a guide the 
family can follow throughout the year. 

The March-April issue of The Upper 
Room covers the entire Lenten period, 
from Ash Wednesday, Mar. 6, through 
Easter on Apr. 21. 

The cover for the March-April issue 
is a full-color reproduction of Christ from 
the wood carving in The Upper Room 
Chapel. The face of Christ, by Leonardo 
da Vinci, represents the moment when 
Christ said, “One of you shall betray 
me.” 

It is estimated that more than 10 mil- 
lion Christians around the world will 
share the Lenten devotions in 1957 
through 34 editions of The Upper Room. 

The “Tract-of-the Month” Club is a 
source of inspirational help for the 
church. The club provides an inspiring 
tract on some Christian theme each 
month. Tracts come in two colors at 
$1.50 per 100 a month for club mem- 
bers. Bought individually, they sell at $2 
per 100. Minimum orders are 50 copies 
a month. 

A new covenant card for individual 
witnessing has been produced by Tid- 
ings. The “Won-by-One” card is to en- 
courage individuals to participate in 
personal evangelism. It confronts them 
with their obligation to bear testimony 
to the effectiveness of Christ’s gospel. It 
pledges the individual to seek to intro- 
duce some other person to the Master. 

The card is double and printed on all 
four sides. The cover carries a line draw- 
ing of one person presenting the claims of 
Christ to another, while in the back- 
ground the Master looks on. The card is 
available at $1.50 per 100. 


General Board of Evangelism, 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 

Valuable suggestions for a more suc- 
cessful program in health and welfare are 
found in the Local Church Emphasis 
Booklet No. 5, “Social Concerns.” The 
committee may well consider the ques- 
tions of evaluation on many of these im- 
portant issues. 

A committee on hospitals and homes 
will do much to cement the outreaches 
of service. Many annual conferences 
have one or more Methodist hospitals. 
Here is a real opportunity for service and 
support. Golden Cross funds are always 
needed to help the needy sick. Volun- 
teer services and women’s groups of aux- 
iliary nature can bring many of the extras 
into both hospitals and homes. 

Churches can sponsor projects in hos- 
pitals, homes for older persons and homes 
for children and youth. Projects might be 
furnishing a room, equipping a chapel, 
finding foster homes for children, or 
bringing special programs to the old, the 
sick and the young. Projects should be 
carried out at all times in complete co- 
operation with the institutional adminis- 
trator. 

Church members may be useful also in 
encouraging young people to enter Chris- 
tian vocations in hospitals and homes. 
They should be counseled in this area, 
pointing up the possibilities for service 
in Methodist institutions as administra- 
tors, nurses, social workers, therapists, 
dietitians, technicians and the like. 

Local groups will find much of interest 
in visiting their Methodist institutions. 
Arrangements should always be made 
with the administrator’s consent. These 
visits will provide a first-hand opportunity 
to see what is being done to meet man- 
kind’s needs. At the same time they will 
shew areas of need in which church 
members can help. 

Churches will also want to consider 
sponsoring programs for senior citizens, 
such as Golden Age Clubs and Sheltered 
Care. Establishment of homemaker and 
visiting nurse services might also be an 
effective relationship. 

In communities where health facilities 
are inadequate, local groups can instigate 
the establishment of health or diagnostic 
centers to help promote better health. In- 
terest in the care of the chronically ill 
should be of real concern in the expan- 
sion of our program of care for mankind 
in his every need. 

The general Board of Hospitals and 
Homes can offer valuable assistance in all 
projects. Literature is available for giving 
appraisals, counsel and advice. Persons 
experienced in counseling youths for 
Christian vocations are ready and willing 
to be of scrvice. 
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As May approaches, churches would 
do well to consider a special emphasis for 
National Hospital Week. This is an an- 
nual event, always set to include Florence 
Nightingale’s birthday, May 12. This is 
a good time to call attention to possibili- 
ties of service and the importance of 
health and welfare in your church. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush Street, Chicago 11, Il. 


Committee on Social and 
Economic Relations 

The annual conference boards and par- 
ticularly the local church boards are stra- 
tegic in making the program of social and 
economic relations a reality in the local 
church. 

The General Conference provided a 
new tool. This is the Social Concern em- 
phasis on the local church. Booklet No. 5 
of the basic package provides the means 
for the local church to do a self-study on 
its activity in temperance, peace, hospitals 
and homes, and social and economic re- 
lations. In the social and economic section 
there are twelve areas outlined with ques- 
tions for determining what the local 
church is and should be doing about per- 
sistent community problems. 

With this book and such aids as The 
Modern Samaritan, the Board’s handbook 
on Christian social relations, the Social 
Creed, and other printed and visual aids 
recommended by the general board to the 
local church, a concrete and active pro- 
gram can be undertaken in our churches 
The United Council of Church Women 
said, “The Modern Samaritan is the best 
guide for social action and education 
available for local councils and commit- 
tees.” 

Here are a few examples of what a 
local church committee might undertake: 

1. Meet with the representatives of the 
commissions on education and missions, 
the Woman’s Society, Methodist Men, 
and the youth to work out programs for 
the study in these organizations of the 
Social Creed, “The Methodist Church 
and Race,” and the other official state- 
ments of The Methodist Church and the 
ecumenical movement. 

2. Provide the church with programs 
during special seasons of the year, such 
as Advent and Lent. This might mean, 
as some local churches have done, hold- 
ing a school of missions in which one 
evening at least would deal with race re- 
lations under the guidance of experts to 
discuss conditions in the town and the 
state and the Church’s responsibility. Or 
it might be a seminar on industrial rela- 
tions, in which people in industry, labor, 
government and the church would pre- 
sent to the congregation the special re- 
sponsibilities of each of these segments of 
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our industrial life and their ethical impli- 
cations. 

3. By careful study and analysis the 
major social problems facing the local 
community would be determined. Such 
issues might be studied as child and youth 
guidance, the facilities available to young 
people for wholesome recreation, housing 
for low income and minority groups, the 
program of urban redevelopment, the 
basic issues in agriculture. Many commit- 
tees in local churches are beginning to 
take an active interest in the educational 
system of the community through the 
Parent-Teacher Association, boards of 
education, lay committees to work with 
school administrators, and with other civic 
organizations in developing educational 
facilities and curriculums which will be 
adequate to meet the moral and technical 
demands of this highly technological age. 
Committees in many churches are pre- 
paring to act in local political life on such 
matters as constitutional amendments, 
provision for public welfare services, the 
cleaning up of racketeering and graft, the 
encouraging of responsible Christian citi- 
zens to engage in direct political activity. 

4. A matter of special urgency is ar- 
ranging to receive and provide for refugee 
families. The thousands of Hungarians 
who will be coming to the United States 
during the next few months need our 
help. Here is a practical, direct, and sig- 
nificant way to demonstrate Christian 
love. 

The general board is ready at all times 
to answer personally and fully all in- 
quiries from local churches. 


Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Til. 


Committee on Temperance 

For help in organizing a local church 
temperance committee and in evaluating 
activities, the new booklet Social Con- 
cerns is a must. Number five in the Local 
Church Emphasis series, its first pages 
contain questions and answers for careful 
analysis plus an order blank for basic ma- 
terials. Your district superintendent has 
copies, 15¢ each. 


National Legislation 

Support is needed for congressional ac- 
tion on three important items during this 
session (see page 4). Strict control of al- 
cohol advertising, a ban on airborne bars, 
and restrictions on liquor sales to service- 
men are real possibilities. Local church 
temperance committees can promote let- 
ter-writing campaigns and express concern 
to congressmen and senators. 


Books Recommended 


Editorial department of the General 
Board of Temperance recommends two 


new books in the field of the alcohol 
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problem. The first is Should Christians 
Drink? by Tilson ($2) and the second 
Understanding and Counseling the Al- 
coholic by Clinebell ($3.75). Abingdon 
Press is the publisher. Order from the 
Methodist Publishing House. 


New Packet 


A special packet of temperance ma- 
terials for local church leaders has been 
prepared by the General Board of Tem- 
perance. It contains 28 separate items. 
Many are samples of leaflets which can 
be ordered for literature rack distribution. 
Two books are included, Basic Informa- 
tion on Alcohol and Blueprint for Tem- 
perance Action. Cost: $3.35 per packet. 
Order (“Packet No. II”) from TEM 
Press, 100 Maryland Ave., N.E., Wash- 
ington 2, D. C. 


National Schools of Alcohol Studies 


Dates have been set for two National 
Schools of Alcohol Studies sponsored by 
the church’s Board of Temperance. The 
Youth School will be held this year at 
Adrian College, Adrian, Mich., July 29 
to Aug. 4. The Adult School will be held 
Oct. 9-16 at the American Baptist As- 
sembly, Green Lake, Wis. Both are an- 
nual events for the training of key con- 
ference leadership. 


New Service Available 


Contact is the name of a new bi-weekly 
service provided for terhperance leaders 
by the general board. In the form of a 
loose-leaf notebook, the service provides 
first-class mailings every two weeks in 
the areas of: 

News and facts on the alcohol prob- 
lem 

Program ideas for conference, dis- 
trict, local church 

Resource reviews of newest temper- 
ance materials 

Query answers to questions in tem- 
perance field 

The service is available to local church 
leaders at $6.00 per year. Order from 
TEM Press. Free descriptive brochures 
are available. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave., N.E., Washington 2, D.C. 
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Television, Radio and Films 

Churches having an interest in co-ordi- 
nating activities related to their television, 
radio, and film ministry will find it profit- 
able to establish a committee which would 
be responsible for doing this. 

The membership of such a group 
would be made up of the chairmen of the 
four commissions, the WSCS president 
and others elected by the official board. 
It would be desirable if some of these 
were persons in the TV, radio, audio- 
visual, advertising and publicity fields. 
The chairman of the committee would be 
clected out of the membership. 

Here are some of the functions of such 
a committee: 

e Work with all local church groups in 
developing effective use of audio-visual 
resources in the regular local church pro- 
gram. 

e Encourage the training of leaders in 
the local church in the selection, evalua- 
tion and effective use of audio-visual, 
radio and television resources and pro- 
grams. 

e Work with the pastor and district 
superintendent in interpreting the TV 
ministry to the official board, quarterly 
conference and congregation. 

e Recommend each year to the official 
board and quarterly conference an 
amount to be included in the budget for 
the TV ministry. 

¢ Keep the congregation informed con- 
cerning programs on the air. 

e Work with the pastor on programs 
and projects in the fields of television, 
radio and films. 

e Give support to the local council of 
churches or ministerial organization in 
placement of TV and radio programs, 
such as the Methodist TV Ministry pro- 
crams and those released through the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

In performing any of these possible 
functions the committee could obtain as- 
sistance from district and conference 
leaders engaged in helping to promote the 
rV, radio and film ministry of the 
church. 

TV Ministry 

Why not arrange soon through the 
Conference Television, Radio and Film 
Commission to have the film Immortal 
Love shown to the official board, quar- 
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terly conference, or congregation? To use 
this film, which is from The Way tele- 
vision series, can be one means of helping 
to interpret the Methodist Television 
Ministry as an extension of the local 
church. 

Here are other suggestions for pro- 
moting the television ministry: 

Your church can make use of the TV 
ministry posters, leaflets for leaders and 
for general distribution, and offering en- 
velopes which are available. Order from: 
the Central Promotional Office, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago 11, IIl. 

Your church might consider adopting a 
plan for regular ongoing support of the 
Methodist Television Ministry through a 
generous amount in the annual budget. 
Send the budgeted amount (or other con- 
tributions, including offerings and in- 
dividual gifts) regularly to the conference 
treasurer, designated for the Methodist 
TV Ministry for World Service Special 
credit. 

Where The Way series is scheduled 
locally, help build a large viewing audi- 
ence and correlate the program with on- 
going church activities and program. 


Films for Local Church Use 


Eight titles from The Way TV series 
are now available for use by churches, 
schools or other groups. They are: An 
Eye for an Eye, The Tourist, Give Us 
Tomorrow, Homecoming, Labor of Love, 
The Better Lot, Ceiling 5000 and Im- 
mortal Love. These can be rented from 
your Methodist Publishing House branch 
film depository for $8 each. 

The 77-minute feature film, John Wes- 
ley, is now available on regular rental in 
black and white as well as color. Rental: 
color, $35; black and white, $20. 

Methodism in Action, 11-minute film 
on the General Conference, is available 
for use in membership training classes, 
family night programs, MYF, Methodist 
Men, WSCS, and Church School. Rental, 
$3. Purchase price, $20. It can be ob- 
tained from the Methodist Publishing 
House depositories. 


Television, Radio and Film Commission 
of The Methodist Church, 1525 Mc- 
Gavock Street, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Good Literature Committee 


Membership materials for incoming 
spring classes are receiving special atten- 
tion at this season. Two new filmstrips 
for membership training are announced 
by the Methodist Publishing House, as 
are other visual aids for use with the 
church’s four membership manuals. 

This Is Your Church and Becoming a 
Church Member, for juniors and inter- 
mediates and older youths, respectively, 





are the new filmstrips. They retail for 
$7.50 each, both for $12. Playing time 
is 20 minutes. 

The listing being sent to pastors in- 
cludes 28 other audio-visuals for use with 
the membership manuals. 


Catalogs 

Early spring mailings are scheduled for 
three of the Methodist Publishing House 
catalogs. 

The Easter catalog was scheduled to go 
Feb. 1 to 300,000 persons who are con- 
cerned with books and church supplies 
for the Lenten and Easter season. On 
Mar. 15 the Vacation Church School 
catalog, 200,000 copies, will go into the 
mails. 

Also for early spring distribution is a 
new Church Library catalog. Including a 
manual for organizing and operating a 
church library, the catalog carries a list 
of basic books for this phase of the 
church’s program. The 1957 library cata- 
log is much larger than any of its prede- 
cessors. 


Abingdon Publications in February 

A large number of books by Abingdon 
Press were scheduled for February pub- 
lication. Included are: Don’t Kid Your- 
self, Roy L. Smith; How to Work With 
Church Groups, Mary Alice Douty; Faith 
in Conflict (with Science, Evil, Culture, 
Death), Carl Marney; Hebrew Man, 
Ludwig Kohler; Should Christians Drink? 
Tilson; The Message of the Fourth 
Gospel, Eric L. Titus; The Invincible 
Christ, Massey Mott Heltzel; Modern 
Science and Christian Beliefs, Arthur F. 
Smethurst. 

How to Work With Church Groups 
deals with the objects of Christian edu- 
cation and the manner of group organi- 
zation. It instructs church school superin- 
tendents, ministers and directors of re- 
ligious education in building morale and 
assisting church school teachers with their 
jobs. There are evaluation charts for 
measuring the effectiveness of a group's 
organization and work. The book was 
published Feb. 11 and sells for $2.50. 


Asbury Portrait 
The portrait of Francis Asbury, 
Prophet of the Long Road, by Frank O. 
Salisbury, has been published by Abing- 
don Press. It is a companion to the Salis- 
bury portrait of John Wesley and is 
lithographed in multicolor. It is published 


in three styles, all with a printed area of my 


16% by 21% inches. It retails for $2.50 
unframed, $7 mounted and $16 framed. 


The Methodist Publishing House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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PLUS WHAT? 


by E. Harold Mohn 


A young woman was describing Ad- 
vance Specials as “plus giving.” When 
a member of her church asked, “plus 
what?” the young lady was puzzled about 
an answer. 

Special offerings for Race Relations, 
for Week of Dedication and World-Wide 
Communion projects, for Methodist Stu- 
dent Day, for Rally Day, as well as for 
Advance Specials are all “plus giving”— 
that is, they are giving in addition World 
Service. 

Without World Service, which is the 
foundation of all Methodist Church 
benevolences, there could be no super- 
structure of personalized missions, relief 
projects, Crusade Scholarships, special 
church extension programs, or gifts to 
undergird our educational instituticns. 

World Service comes first. It is basic. 
It made the Crusade for Christ and the 
Advance for Christ and His Church 
possible. As the world mission of Meth- 








odism expands, so too the foundation of 
our “second mile” giving must be en- 
larged. 


What Is the Record? 


In 1948 the total of our general 
benevolence giving (exclusive of contri- 
butions by the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service) was approximately 
11% million dollars, of which $6,826,563 
was World Service giving. 

In 1952, our general benevolences 
reached a little more than 19 million 
dollars of which $8,160,280 was World 
Service dollars. 

In 1956, general benevolences reached 
a new high of over 28 million dollars 
and $9,877,537 of this amount was for 
World Service. 

Now in this quadrennium The Meth- 
odist Church reaches higher, toward the 
mark of 38% million dollars annually. 
Again the foundation for this expanding 
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superstructure must be enlarged and 
strengthened. 

World Service apportionment 
1956-60 is $12,200,000 annually. 


How Are We Doing? 


In the first seven months of this quad- 
rennium we have enlarged the base a 
bit more than we did in the correspond- 
ing period of four years ago. But the 
added support is not yet sufficient. From 
Jan. 1 to May 31 our local churches 
must contribute $7,257,544 for World 
Service if we are to reach the appor- 
tioned goal of $12,200,000 by the end 
of this first year of the quadrennium. 


Can We Do It? 


Yes! The entire 38% million dollars, 
including World Service apportionment, 
is only $4.12 per member per year. This 
is the price of one copy of a modern 
daily newspaper each week for a year. 
Can it be possible that this is the meas- 
ure of our financial responsibility for the 
world mission of The Methodist Church? 
Every local church can, if it will, meet 
in full both its World Service apportion- 
ment and the minimum goals of its “plus 
giving.” 

How to Do It 

Begin now in each church to meet the 

World Service apportionment in full— 


month by month. 
Circulate, each month, the Fourth 


for 


Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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easy order blanks 


For literature to aid your 
church’s work, fill in the 
coupons. Mail each coupon 
to'the address indicated. 


Metuopist COMMITTEE FOR OVERSEAS 
RELIEF 


150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, the 
number noted of the following leaflets: 


Overseas Relief Offering Envelopes 


Where Do You Live? (for chil- 
dren) 

India 

Arise and Walk (Korean Amputee 
Project) 


Share Our Surplus (new folder) 

Share Our Surplus (general post- 
er) 

Share Ocr Surplus 
work poster) 
(Practical for gifts of $12 or 
more) ' 

The Church and the Refugee 

But for You 

Children’s Hands 
(for leaders) 

30vs’ Democratic Town (Korea) 

MCOR Advance (for leaders) 


(children’s 


Across the Sea 


Name 


Address 


DEPARTMENT OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
Work 

Board of Missions 

1701 Arch St., 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me the following leaflets: 


copies, The Commission on Town 
and Country Work in the An- 
nual Conference (free) 

copies, Group Ministry (up to 15 
copies free) 

copies, Establishing Methodist 
Families in Town and Country 
(up to 15 copies free) 

copies, The Lord’s Acre (up to 
15 copies free) 

copies, The Twelve Point Program 
(free) 


Name 
Address 


TEM Press 
100 Maryland Ave., N.E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Please send me: 


. Resource List of Temperance 
Materials (a listing of audio- 
printed materials 

available for use in teaching 


temperance lessons). 


Name 


Address 
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Sunday World Service leaflets to all 
members of the congregation. They are 
furnished free by the Central Promo- 
tional Office. 

Proclaim World Service from the pul- 
pit. 
Distribute the free leaflet “World 
Service Agencies” which describes how 
World Service dollars are used for Meth- 
odism’s world mission. 

Distribute “Here Are the Answers,” a 
free leaflet that answers questions about 
the relationship between World Service 
and other general benevolences. 

We have made a good start. 

We must increase our pace if the 
$12,200,000 goal is to be reached. 

We can meet this World Service 
apportionment in full, if we will, the 
very first year in the new quadrennium. 


Let us do it by May 31! 


Ask Clothing for Overseas 


In Europe’s major areas of concern— 
Greece, Germany, and Austria, and wher- 
ever there are Hungarian refugees— 
men’s clothing is still the greatest need. 

Trousers are needed especially, as most 
of the new refugees are men. Boys and 
teen-agers are the next priority. Girls’ 
clothing is always most welcome, and 
don’t forget layettes for babies. Women’s 
clothing, and shoes for all groups also are 
needed. 

In Asia clothing is needed. In Korea 
it is wanted for men, women and chil- 
dren; in the Near East for all groups but 
especially for teen-agers. In Pakistan 
clothing is needed for men, women and 
children. 

Warm blankets and sheets are needed 
in more than a dozen countries where 
Church World Seryice is working. 
Women’s sewing groups can make warm 
comforters and quilts out of remnants and 
from the good pieces of worn-out gar- 
ments. Contact the nearest depository of 
Church World Service or secure addition- 
al information from the Methodist Com- 
mittee for Overseas Relief, 150 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Rural Life Sunday, May 26 


Rural Life Sunday will be on May 26 
in 1957. 

More churches observed Rural Life 
Sunday last year than in any previous 
year. Plans should begin now looking for- 
ward to this important day, which is ap- 
propriately observed by town, country 
and city churches alike. 

Literature and guidance for this spe- 
cial day can be secured from the De- 
partment of Town and Country Work, 
1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








Loan Library 





The Library of the Board of Missions 
attempts (1) to furnish missionary in- 
formation and related information on re- 
quest; (2) to keep a record of “Meth- 
odism’s missionary story”; (3) to lend 
books. 

In most missionary and religious classi- 
fications, books, pamphlets, and occasional 
periodicals are available to ministers and 
other religious workers—including chair- 
men and secretaries of commissions on 
missions—who do not have easy access 
to public and other libraries. 

The librarian admonishes, “Please do 
not borrow material that may be had in 
you own local libraries.” Books may be 
borrowed for three weeks. The borrower 
pays return postage only. There is no 
catalog of books available from the li- 
brary, but a query will bring information 
on what is available on a missionary field 
or specific subject which you may be 
studying. 

Miss M. Dorothy Woodruff is research 
librarian and Mrs. Elsie Lund, assistant 
librarian. The address is 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y. 

Lists of most of the new books added 
to the library will appear from time to 
time in THe Metnopist Story. 


Some recent additions are: 


Andrews, F. Emerson, Philanthropic Foun- 
dations (Descriptions of foundations now 
in existence ) 


Beckelhymer, Hunter, Meeting Life on 
Higher Levels (Outline for Christian 
living) 


Bell, Herman F., Current Problems in Re- 
ligion 

Catton, Bruce, This Hallowed Ground 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson, The Living of 
These Days: An Autobiography 

Fiidy, Wallace, 
Groups 

Friedman, Maurice S., Martin Buber: The 
Life of Dialogue 

Wheeler, W. Reginald, Man Sent from 
God 

Witcutt, William P., Return to Reality 

Wolf, William J., Man’s Knowledge of 
God 

Zehrer, Hans, Man in This World 


Adult 


Devotions _ for 


Student Day 

Pastors who desire material to interpret 
Methodist Student Day (June 9) should 
write to the Rev. Stanley H. Martin, di- 


rector, Department of Student Loans and 
Scholarships, P.O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 
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We Need Three New Churches a Week 


Does The Methodist Church have the 
vision, courage and resources to build her 
share of the new sanctuaries needed across 
America during the next ten years? 

Upon the answer to that question de- 
pends the moral perceptiveness and spir- 
itual power of several million Americans 
who will be caught in our shifting popu- 
lation and who will find themselves living 
in one of the thousands of new commu- 
nitics now planned for urban areas with- 
in the United States. 

When we read the reports of the aver- 
age city planning commission or talk to 
the representatives of our public utility 
firms, we become more certain that our 
church extension program must continue 
unabated for at least another decade. 

We can be justly proud of our achieve- 
ments in this field since 1940. In that 
year our churches paid $6,633,400 for 
buildings and improvements, while in 
1954 that amount had risen to $94,537,- 
963. And the past two years have wit- 
nessed the greatest church building chal- 
lenge The Methodist Church has known. 

We will probably need to build ‘a 
minimum of three churches each week 
during the coming decade in order to ac- 
cept our Methodist responsibility. 

However, the answer we give to the 
above question cannot be stated in terms 
of dollars and cents, nor upon the desire 
of an annual conference or district to lead 
the rest of the church. In the end, our 
answer depends upon our concept of 
the Church—her mission, her message, 
her purpose. For if we believe that the 
Church is essential for the health and 
well-being of every person and, therefore 
necessary in each new community, then 
we have no other alternative than to give 
our wholehearted support to the local and 
national church extension efforts. 


Church Buildings Can Witness 


In the large housing developments in 
practically all the states one finds gigantic 
shopping centers with adequate parking 
facilities, motion picture houses, saloons, 
and every kind of shop or store dealing 
with the physical needs and appetites of 
men. But if we allow these vast areas to 
be without a church, we are really saying 
to these new residents that we do not be- 
lieve that the Church matters. Even the 
building of a physical sanctuary can be- 





Dr. Middleton, formerly in church ex- 
tension work for the Division of National 
Missions, on Jan. 19 became general secre- 
tary of the Division of National Missions. 
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by W. Vernon Middleton 


come a significant arm of evangelism. It 
is not only that a place is provided for the 
preaching and teaching of the gospel, but 
the sanctuary stands like a sentinel re- 
minding our new neighbors that we be- 
lieve the Church is necessary. 

I have often been asked an annoying 
question by some member of a small 
church. It usually phrases itself thus: 
“Why should I give anything to build 
a new church in , when the peo- 
ple living out there make more money 
than I do, and when we are having such 
a hard time raising our own budget?” It 
would be easy to remind our questioner 
that perhaps lack of interest in others is a 
contributing factor to local failure. But 
that answer alone is neither sufficient nor 
satisfying. We must remind ourselves 
and others that it is a sacred privilege 
for us to assist other groups in building 
new sanctuaries for new communities, 
for by so doing we help build the King- 
dom. 

There is an additional fact about 
church extension which all Methodist 
people should realize. As a church we 
have built up an imposing benevolent 
structure which brings blessings each 
year tc many people. The world mission 
of our church with its varied ministry in 
48 countries depends for its continuing 
program upon the existence of strong 
local churches. And the Division of Na- 
tional Missions with its service to the mi- 
nority groups, with its help to the 
blighted areas of our great cities, and 
other services depends upon the same 
source for its support. 

Our hospitals, homes for the aged and 
the children, our schools, our colleges and 
the significant services rendered by the 
Woman’s Division of Christian Service— 
all of these depend on the churches. 


Church Must Follow People 


Our “moving” population means that 
many of our churches which were once 
strong supporters of our total program 
have become weakened. We must follow 
the people where they live. And we must 
always remember that our chief concern 
is to have an effective part in establish- 
ing the will of God among men. 

Many of us believe that our church 
has the vision, courage and resources to 
accomplish the task assigned. One annual 
conference had the vision to realize that 
in one great urban area 17 new churches 
would be needed during the next five 
years. They had the courage to challenge 
the local people to raise over $300,000 to 


purchase 17 sites for new churches. And 
the people demonstrated that the re- 
sources were there by overpledging the 
goal. 

Another conference is facing the chal- 
lenging fact that the local comity coun- 
cil has allocated to The Methodist 
Church over 70 places to build new 
churches. That conference responded by 
raising over $450,000 to buy new church 
sites, and raised over a half million dol- 
lars a year to help these new communities 
build their churches. The miracle of it 
all is that the local groups have responded 
by accepting full responsibility for an 
adequate ministry and by accepting 
World Service apportionments during the 
first year of the church’s existence. These 
new residents have demonstrated their de- 
termination to have a church and to par- 
ticipate in the world program of Meth- 


odism. 


Strong Churches Help New Groups 


An amazing transformation has taken 
place in the attitude of many of our 
“First Church” officials. In many cases 
these strong churches formerly were op- 
posed to the building of new churches 
in the suburbs. The officials honestly 
believed that the support of such an ef- 
fort was inevitably followed by the weak- 
ening of their church. They discovered, 
however, that an unselfish approach to 
the establishment of a new church usual- 
ly strengthened rather than weakened the 
older church. Such efforts produced new 
and courageous leadership in both the 
new and old churches. 

In one case, First Church provided all 
the leadership to begin a new church 
school, purchased the site, and transferred 
several hundred members as charter mem- 
bers of the “daughter” church. The re- 
sults were amazing. The church had more 
volunteers for church school leadership 
than could be used; within two years they 
had increased the membership over what 
it had been before, since many of the 
transferred members had been inactive 
because of distance; and they discovered a 
new meaning of belonging to a church on 
the part of their members. In all sections 
of our land “First Churches” are being 
thrilled into new living by helping in 
the establishment of new churches. 


Organize Kingdom-Building Clubs 
A further method through which the 


local church is participating in this new 
adventure in Kingdom-building is the 
establishment of $100 Clubs. In a con- 
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ference, laymen will be invited to join 
such a club. Membership usually involves 
a willingness to contribute $100 to not 





by the National Council of Churches. 
Time on the air is a gift from television 
stations. 




















more than three appeals a year toward Audiences are built by Methodists in 4 @ 
purchasing a new site or helping build each community, council of churches rep- 
Dave, the first unit of a new church. We know resentatives, and station personnel. For 
from experience that this idea of sharing this promotion they are using materials 
in particular enterprises has challenged provided by TRAFCO and the National 
you many laymen across the church, and Council of Churches. An elaborate kit of 
these men have rejoiced to see these new materials for local church and community 
Poond churches bring a new hope and happiness action has been a unique feature of The 
to many a new resident. Way. The kit contains ideas for integrat- 
Likewise, laymen have been offering ing the television programs into such ac- 
cheub their services in helping canvass these tivities as the MYF, church school, com- 
Ps i new communities and many have had the mission on membership and evangelism, 
ae * TL. 2 unforgettable experience of winning Methodist Men and others. 
es Se % is iY id j AV aa ] ° ’ = c Tl . ’ 5 ae al 
x . others to Christ and his Church. For hun- 1e first broad interdenominationa 
a dreds of men and women a new frontier test of the effectiveness of these materials 
i : “ : . ais . 
‘e. has opened before them—a frontier of is under way now in Chicago. The 
Ld faith and Christian practice. And in Church Federation of Greater Chicago, 
helping others they have found a stronger which is presenting The Way, is making 
faith and a new vision for themselves. wide use of the packets. 

Each of us now has the opportunity to In releasing The Way series last year, 
answer the question with which we be- Bishop Donald H. Tippett, president of 
gan. The vision is there for we cannot TRAFCO, dedicated it “to the glory of 
be truly Christian until we desire to share God and to the service and enrichment 
Him with all men. Our courage is in- of men and women and little children 
creasing as we observe the joy and power all over America.” 
of the people and churches who have The Way has fulfilled its dedication. 
dared venture forth in this new frontier. Viewers have asked for more such pro- 
And the facts have verified the truth that grams. 

A to-th ‘ the resources in wealth and men are avail- However, more than a desire for pro- 
a able. grams of this type is necessary if such a 
ute service providing sei, te ts heh cael: Tn, tof € ¢ 
iin tes eee ein series . : p Ameren ne support of | 
Sain sithiatinteeil lemtinn Tie War’ ts Geom br every Methodist is needed. 
perance program in . . A great new door through which the 
. . 
the local church. Let 150,000,000 in First Year church can reach the unreached has been 
CONTACT su . rac ned a crack. ill swi ride P 
h pply Reached an audience of 150,000,000 opened a crack It will —e ide when 
you each two weeks gitleg meas Ine every Methodist church writes the Meth- 
with in a year! ee ae al PERE ak rss 
see eat ; - pee odist Television Ministry into its budget 
7 —the latest, This is the cumulative audience of ? S 
right out of Wash- The Way television series since its intro- ye 
ington duction a year ago in New York City. 
—work- Through the series the message of a gos- N 
; whey ~—e “st ame Temperance Worker 
able ideas for bet- pel sufficient for modern needs has been pe one 
ter temperance brought into the homes of millions. Miss Emogene Dunlap of Malvern, 
ene Sacto A boy in Sunday school starts to talk Ark., has joined the national staff of the 
about a ‘new concept of forgiveness he Board of Temper- 
on the latest ; . ag S . 
books, films, arti- received from a television program. It ance as director of 
cles, etc. in the turns out that he saw An Eye for an Eye youth work. 
field. from The Way. Working from 
—the best A wholesale hardware dealer tells a headquarters at 
answers to sub- friend about an inspiring TV series he Washington, D. C., 
— byenary has been watching. The name? The Way. Miss Dunlap will 
a oe a The Way is just one step in our help direct national 
You get an attrac- ‘ re ee ay 
- - church’s Television Ministry. More pro- schools of alcohol 
tive looseleaf binder, a ki The vil di f hich 
= anne: Mie alt ak grams are in the making. The pilot pro- studies for hig 
four types of sheets gram for a children’s religious television s school and college 
, ‘ee , Miss Dunlap : 
and thereafter serv- series is to be filmed in March. However, students. She will 
ice every two weeks. the first series of The Way will always work closely with youth leaders in other 
Write today to... stand as an example of the extension of Methodist agencies. 
CONTACT the local church’s ministry through co- Miss Dunlap holds degrees from the 
fk Ww operative telecasting. College of the Ozarks and the Pacific 
Board of Temperance Funds to produce the programs came School of Religion. Since 1954 she has 
100 Maryland Ave.,N.E. . ; : : ua : : ry 
Washington 2, D.C from Methodist churches coast to coast. been director of Christian education for 
Er yeaticns The planning and skill to produce the First Church, Malvern. Previously she 
series were contributed by the Television, spent six years as a schoolteacher and 
Radio and Film Commission membership three years as youth director for Little 
and staff. Distribution is being handled Rock Annual Conference. 
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Chaplains Name Secretary 
The Methodist Commission on Chap- 


lains has a new associate secretary and 
treasurer. He is 
the Rev. Frank 
W. Bevan of 
Bath, Maine. He 
succeeds Chaplain 
Fred H. Heather, 
who has _trans- 
ferred to Los An- 
geles to be associ- 
ate pastor of Wil- 
shire Church. 

For 44 years Mr. Bevan was in the 
pastoral ministry. During that time he 
served New York state pastorates in 
Easton, Greenwich, Troy, Saranac Lake, 
Gloversville, and Saratoga Springs. His 
last church was in St. Johnsbury, Vt. He 
left that last May. He has also served as 
superintendent of the Albany and Glens 
Falls, N. Y. districts. 

He was a delegate to the General and 
Northeastern Jurisdictional Conferences 
in 1948, 1952, and 1956, and since 1948 
has been a member of the Council on 
World Service and Finance. 


Mr. Bevan 


Plan Mission Recruitment 


The appointment of a field worker to 
college students has been announced by 
the Office of Missionary Personnel of the 
Methodist Board of Missions in New 
York. He is Wilson T. Boots of Ellwood 
City, Pa. 

For the past three years Mr. Boots 
was a missionary of The Methodist 
Church in Bolivia. He taught at the 
American Institute, a Methodist school, 
and served as an assistant pastor of an 
English-speaking church. 

In undertaking his new position, he 
will be speaking on campuses throughout 
the United States telling students of the 
opportunities for career and special term 
missionary service in behalf of The 
Methodist Church. 

Mr. Boots was graduated from Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa., in 1952. 
He also attended American University 
in Washington, D. C. and Garrett Bibli- 


cal Institute, Evanston, II. 


Publishing Staff Changes 
The Methodist Publishing House has 


announced three promotions: the Rev. 
Paul M. Pettit has been named editor of 
religious books, Pierce S. Ellis, editor of 
college texts, and Aubrey Lee Troxler, 
chief accountant. 

As editor of religious books, Dr. Pettit 
takes a newly created position. Before 
coming to the publishing house two 
years ago, for three years he was pastor of 
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the Methodist church in Martinsville, 
Ill. He holds a doctor of philosophy de- 
gree from the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland in addition to having degrees 
from Union Theological Seminary, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, and Illinois Wes- 
leyan University. 

Mr. Ellis succeeds the Rev. Emory S. 
Bucke who was elected book editor of 
The Methodist Church. He has been 
with the publishing house since 1952 and 
is a former faculty member of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond. 

Mr. Troxler succeeds John H. Laird, 
who was named vice-president in charge 
of accounting. He has been employed by 
the publishing house since 1951. 


Women Set Second 
Missions Conference 


A second “Conference on Missions” 
will be held.Mar. 3-7 by the Woman’s 
Division of Christian Service at Buck 
Hill Falls, Pa. A similar conference was 
held in 1953. 

Purposes of the conference are “to in- 
terpret the background and philosophy 
of missions in 1957; to interpret the re- 
lation of world missions to the ecumeni- 
cal church; to interpret the program of 
the Woman’s Division around the world 
in terms of local relationships and respon- 
sibilities.” 

Participating in the conference will be 
the following officers of jurisdiction 
Woman’s Societies of Christian Service: 
the secretary of missionary education, the 
secretary of missionary service in foreign 
fields, the secretary of missionary service 
in home fields, the secretary of missionary 
personnel, the secretary of Christian so- 
cial relations, the secretary of the Wes- 
leyan Service Guild, and the vice-presi- 
dent. 

Also taking part will be: one youth 
from each jurisdiction, one student from 
each jurisdiction, two district Woman’s 
Society officers from each jurisdiction, 
one local Woman’s Society officer from 
each jurisdiction, secretaries of missionary 
education of conference Woman's So- 
cieties, missionaries, deaconesses and 
other workers of the Woman’s Division, 
and members of the executive committee 
and staff of the division. 

Speakers will include the Rev. Henry 
Pitt Van Dusen, president of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York; the 
Rev. Tracey K. Jones, Jr., executive sec- 
retary of the Division of World Missions 
of the Methodist Board of Missions; the 
Rev. W. Vernon Middleton, general sec- 
retary of the board’s Division of National 
Missions; Bishop W. Earl Ledden; and 
Dr. Nels Ferré, of Andover-Newton 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. 

The Rev. James K. Mathews, associate 


LITERATURE CIRCULATION OFFICE 
Board of Missions, Room #540 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge the fol- 
lowing literature which I will distribute 
among members of my church. 

WORLD MISSIONS 
... Africa, Methodist in (R. E. Dodge) 
.... Africa Is People (Bishop Raines) 
... Brazil, Methodism. in 
... Burma, Methodism in 
... Cuba, Methodist Church in 
... India, Methodism and the New 
... India’s Villages, At Work in 
... (India) A Glorious Epidemic 
... Japan, Methodist Cause in 
... Korean Methodism Today 
. Korea, New Limbs and New Faith 
... Latin America, Methodism in 
... Malaya Methodists 
... (Mexico) South of the Border 
... Nepal, Newest Protestant Mission 
: — Africa, Methodism in Mos- 
em 
... Okinawa, Church on 
... Pakistan, Methodism in 
... Philippines, Methodist Work in the 
.. Sarawak (Borneo), Methodists in 
... Sumatra, Methodists on 
. What Is the World Mission Pro- 
gram of The Methodist Church? 
NATIONAL MISSIONS 
. Alaska, Frontier for Christian Ac- 
tion (36 pp., limited number) 
... City, Methodism in the 
.. Hawaii—Crossroads of the Pacific 
.. Indian Missions, Romance of 
... Latin Americans in U.S.A. 
.. Puerto Rico (36 pp., limited no.) 
.... Rural America 
. (Spanish-Speaking Americans) 
“Pot of Gold” 
GENERAL 
.... Missionary Literature order list 
.... The Field Is the World 
.... A Year Round Program of Mis- 


sions 
. Church Wide School of Missions 
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DEPARTMENT OF News SERVICE 
Board of Missions, Room 911 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me sample copy and in- 
formation re the checked news column 
which I will offer my local newspaper 
as a weekly free service for his use (copy 
to go weekly from you to his desk) : 


00 News in the World of Religion (600 
words of news, weekly, interde- 
nominational, free to editor re- 
questing) 

(0 Women in the Church (300 words of 
women’s church activity, interde- 
nominational, free, weekly) 

(0 Please place my name on list to re- 
ceive regularly Bulletin Copy (pas- 
tors only) for bulletin-sermon use. 
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general secretary of the Division of 
World Missions, will lead Bible study. 
Among the speakers on various panels 
will be the Rev. Roswell P. Barnes, associ- 
ate general secretary of the National 
Council of Churches, and the Rev. 
Floyd Shacklock, executive secretary of 
the Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature of the National 
Council. 


Film Gives Korea Report 
The Bishops’ Appeal for Korea in 1955 


was one of those almost spontaneous out- 
pourings of concern of Christian people 
for suffering fellowmen. Within a few 
months, American Methodists gave more 
than $1,600,000 for aid to the people 
and churches of Korea. 

How the funds raised in the Bishops’ 
Appeal have been used (and are being 
used) is the subject of a 30-minute film, 
Report—Korea. In the film the accent is 
on the people of Korea and how, with 
this American aid, they are rebuilding 
and rehabilitating churches and congrega- 
tions damaged by two waves of fighting. 
It shows a brave Korea as well as a gen- 
erous America. It is a documentary film 
of both human and historic value. 

The movie is black-and-white, with the 
story narrated by Bishop Richard C. 
Raines, who personally visited Korea 
while it was being made. Report—Korea 
is available through Methodist Publishing 
House depositories at a rental of $5. 


Set °58 Evangelism Week 


A Week of Evangelism, to come some- 
time during Lent in 1958, is being 
planned by the Council of Evangelism. 

The decision was made at the first an- 
nual meeting of the council Nov. 29 to 
Dec. 5 at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Theme of the week will be “Tell 
America About Christ.” In preparation, 
the council plans to promote a simulta- 
neous nation-wide religious census to dis- 
cover prospective members. 

The Council of Evangelism is an aux- 
iliary to the Board of Evangelism of The 
Methodist Church and membership is 
open to persons from every sphere of the 
church’s life. It was organized a year ago 
at Stillwater, Okla. The Purdue meeting 
was attended by 397 church leaders. 

Re-elected president of the council was 
the Rev. George A. Fallon of Lakewood, 
Ohio. Vice-presidents are Ben Cannon of 
Tyler, Tex., and the Rev. Wayne A. 
Lamb of Memphis, Tenn. The secretary 
is the Rev. Gordon Pratt Baker and the 
treasurer D. E. Jackson, both of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. All will serve two-year terms. 
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Curist AND MysE-r, by Bishop Charles 
W. Brashares. Methodist Publishing 
House. $7.50 per 100. 


The bishops hope that every adult 
and youth member of The Methodist 
Church may have a copy of this book to 
read and study during Holy Week. 

During the four years of the Em- 
phasis on the Local Church, the Council 
of Bishops will prepare a small booklet 
for church members to use during each 
Lenten season. The booklets will tie in 
with Lenten programs centered on the 
development of the individual church 
member. 

Bishop Brashares’ booklet, Christ and 
Myself, is the first of this series. It is 
related to the 1957 theme, “Christian 
Commitment—Christ and Ourselves.” It 
challenges individuals to live up to their 
full responsibilities in the Christian life. 

The booklet was expected to be avail- 
able about Feb. 15. Churches may order 
it for distribution to their members. 

Order from: The Methodist Publish- 


ing House branch serving your territory. 


Girt Annurtres—Promotion, Man- 
AGEMENT, SALES, compiled by James 
B. Hoge. Council on World Service 
and Finance. Single copy free; addi- 
tional copies $1 each. 


The new edition is a revision and en- 
largement of an earlier booklet by the 
same title. It is intended for the guidance 
of administrators, treasurers and other of- 
ficials of Methodist institutions and 
agencies that have or contemplate having 
gift annuity programs. The new edition 
contains up-to-date tables _ reflecting 
changes in life expectancy and other new 
factors. A tax supplement explains the 
application of federal income tax regula- 
tions in the tax exemption of the gift 
portion of an annuity. 

Several pages from the book (rate 
sheet, sample application and sample con- 
tract) may be purchased separately at 3 
cents per sheet. 

Order from: Council on World Serv- 
ice and Finance, 740 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


new 
publications 
for the 
work of 
the church 


New PamMpHLETs OF THE BoarD OF 
Wortp Peace. Prices as indicated. 


The Methodist Church Officially Acts 
on War and Peace. Statements of the 
General Conference and Council of 
Bishops at Minneapolis last year. 
Sample copy free; $2 per hundred. 

What Can I Do for World Peace?, by 
Charles F. Boss, Jr. A description of 
courses of action an individual may take. 
Sample copy free; $1 per hundred. 

The Meaning and Foundations of 
World Peace, by Charles F. Boss, Jr. A 
discussion of peace problems in the 
atomic age. Sample copy free; $1 per 
hundred. 

Vitalizing Peace Action in the Local 
Church, by Charles F. Boss, Jr. Sugges- 
tions for a world peace committee or 
other leaders. It includes seven specific 
projects and lists objectives and resources. 
Sample copy free; $1 per hundred. 

Register Christian Opinion! The four- 
teenth annual edition of the board’s book- 
let listing the names and addresses of 
congressmen, congressional committee as- 
signments and committee officers. Pub- 
lished about Feb. 5. 10 cents each; $3.50 
per hundred. 

Order from: Board of World Peace, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 


Burtpinc A Facutty 1n A Cuurcn-Re- 
LATED CoLLecE or Liserat Arts, by 
Clarence E. Ficken. Division of Edu- 


cational Institutions. $1. 


This book, which grows out of Dean 
Ficken’s experiences at Ohio Wesleyan 
University, is the second of a series of 
“Studies in Christian Higher Education” 
published by the Division of Educational 
Institutions. Its 72 pages deal with the 
selection of faculty members who share 
the Christian purpose of a church-related 
college, encouraging their development 
once they are selected, and evaluating 
their work. Twenty pages of exhibits 
show policy statements and application 
and evaluation forms used at Ohio Wes- 
leyan. 

The book is intended for administra- 


tors and trustees of church-related col- 
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leges and others who may take part in 
faculty selection. 

Order from: Director of Information 
) é and Publications, Division of Educational 
Institutions, P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, 


Tenn. 


Martin Ruter: PIONEER IN METHODIST 
Epucation, by John O. Gross. Divi- 
sion of Educational Institutions. 50c 
paper; $1 board. 

This is a 44-page book dealing with 
the life and work of one of Methodism’s 
most forceful preachers and educators. 

Order from: Director of Information 
and Publications, Division of Educa- 
tional Institutions, P. O. Box 871, Nash- 


ville 2, Tenn. 





CuurcH AND Campus, “handbook” is- 
sue, November-December, 1956. Divi- 
sion of Educational Institutions. Free. 


The final issue of Church and Campus 
was edited to form a handbook on the 
1956-60 emphasis on Christian higher 
education. It tells of the General Con- 
ference Commission on Christian Higher 
Educafion. It contains statements on the 
goals of the educational emphasis, dis- 
cusses plans and methods for the task 
ahead and gives definitive information 
for leaders in local church and annual 
j & conferences. Mailed originally to all pas- 

tors, the issue is available now to others 
in limited quantities. 

Order from: Director of Information 
and Publications, Commission on Chris- 
tian Higher Education, P. O. 871, Nash- 
ville 2, Tenn. 


Wuat THe Brste Says, by Charles M. 
Laymon. Board of Temperance. Single 
copies free; $1.25 per hundred. 





This leaflet is written to answer the 
question: “Just what does the Bible teach 
about drinking?” It deals with references 
to alcoholic drink in both Old and New 
Testaments, including the often-trouble- 
some miracle of Jesus’ turning water into 
wine at Cana. 

Order from TEM Press, 100 Maryland 
Ave., NE, Washington 2, D. C. 


Contact, a biweekly service. Board of 
Temperance. $6 per year (descriptive 
brochure free). 


Contact, recently begun by the Board 
of Temperance, is an information and 
program aid for temperance leaders. It is 
a series of first-class mailings from Wash- 
ington, coming every two weeks. The 
contents include news, program ideas, re- 

& source materials and a query feature for 
answering subscribers’ questions. There 
is a loose-leaf notebook for filing the 
pre-punched pages as they are received. 

Order from: TEM Press, 100 Mary- 
land Ave., NE, Washington 2, D. C. 
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MaANuAL FoR THE LocaLt CuurcH Com- 
MISSION ON MEMBERSHIP AND EvaAn- 
GELIsM, by C. Lloyd Daugherty. Board 
of Evangelism. 35c; four copies to one 


address, $1. 


This is a completely new manual, de- 
veloped by the Board of Evangelism to 
help local churches in their evangelistic 
work. An 80-page book, it provides the 
local church with essential information on 
the organization and operation of the 
commission. 

It emphasizes the various areas of evan- 
gelistic responsibility and points up ways 
in which they can be met. Also included 
are details on the six committees through 








which the commission operates. 
Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Tue Metuopist, monthly leaflet. Board 
of Evangelism. $1.50 per 100 per 
month (minimum order 50). 


The Methodist is a new monthly leaf- 
let series. Each leaflet: contains pithy 
statements, brief and helpful stories, and 
quotations, crystallizing basic Methodist 
beliefs. Churches may place standing 
orders for distribution to their members 
each month. 

Order from: Tidings, 1908 Grand 
Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 











plans of operation. 


FOR THE NEW QUADRENNIUM 





A basic “how” book describing the organization, functions, and 
evangelistic opportunities of the Local Church Commission on 
Membership and Evangelism. Provides complete and detailed 


35¢ each 
Four for $1.00 


TIDINGS, Headquarters for Evangelistic Materials 


Yes! we want this book! Please send 
Manual for the Commission on Membership and Evangelism. 


TWauual 


for the Commission 
on Membership and 


Evangelism 





BY 


Cc. LLOYD DAUGHERTY 


copies of the 





Amount: in tee? ces 

















TIDINGS is the evangelistic literature department of the General 
Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church. 
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Steps ro THE CurisTIAN Lire, by G. 
Ernest Thomas. Board of Evangelism. 
50c; 12 or more copies 35c each. 


Dr. Thomas’ 64-page book is designed 
to help the person who is trying to lead 
others into an understanding of the 
Christian faith. It tries to answer the 
questions of those who are longing to 
know what steps to take in the Christian 
life. Accordingly, it probes the deeper 
meaning of our faith. Tidings believes 
that it will prove encouraging to men 
and women brought up in another faith 
who have asked what Protestant Chris- 
tianity is like. 

Order from: Tidings, 
Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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We Suare A Farrn, by E. W. Bloom- 
quist. The Upper Room (devotional 
literature department of the Board of 
Evangelism) Sample copy, 15c; eight 
copies, $1. 


[his booklet is intended for a Chris- 
tian to send to a friend who has lost a 
loved one. It comes with a matching en- 
velope for mailing. Dr. Bloomquist, who 
is pastor of First Baptist Church, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has combined helpful ma- 
terial from Scripture and literature. Th2 
emphasis is on the faith of the Christian 
as he faces his sorrows. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 


3ETWEEN Dawn AnD Dark, by Fred- 
erick Ward Kates. The Upper Room. 
50c; dozen $5. 


This book is designed for the person 
who is willing to spend a whole day deep- 
ening his spiritual life. It was prepared by 
the rector of old St. Paul’s Church in 
Baltimore. In addition to its day-long use, 
the book is suggested for personal devo- 
tional reading and as a resource for lead- 
ing group devotions. It is pocket size. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 4, Tenn. 


Metuopist Service Projects, com- 
piled by Richard G. Belcher. Inter- 
board Committee on Christian Voca- 
tions. 10c each; $8 per 100. 


This 64-page booklet is the 1957 edi- 
tion of the basic manual of vocational 
information of The Methodist Church. 

It describes a wide variety of oppor- 
tunities for work with the church and 
its institutions. The 68 categories of work 
list jobs that require an estimated 5,800 
persons each year. The booklet is recom- 
mended for use by pastors, teachers, stu- 
dent workers and counselors. 

Order from: Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, P.O. Box 871, Nash- 


ville 2, Tenn. 
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On a wide circuit 


WW. Reid 
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Until Somebody Sells Somebody Something 


I listened the other day to a highly suc- 
cessful advertising and sales promoter 
telling a gathering of churchmen how to 
“sell” the church to the people of the 
local community and the nation. And I 
fear that for me the principal result of his 
talk was a deepening of my long-ago- 
arrived-at conviction that the go-getter 
salesman, no matter how highly placed or 
paid, has not much to offer the church by 
way of help toward reaching the church’s 
real objectives. 

He can show churchmen, perhaps, how 
to raise money—and possibly leave a trail 
of doubt or even ill-will in the commu- 
nity; how to draw in members—if large 
numbers not too-well directed into the 
Christian path are an objective. But the 
salesman has little to offer the church in 
how to wean men and women away from 
the flesh-pots of the secular world and 
mold them into sons and daughters of a 
God of peace and mercy. 

For one thing, the motivation upon 
which the salesman-advertiser builds his 
methods and approach is the very antith- 
esis of many basic principles of the 
Christian faith—certainly the antithesis 
of many principles of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Our friend the other day stressed 
pride as the chief motivation upon which 
sales are made: pride in one’s home, in 
one’s new car, in one’s clothes, in one’s 
community—and, therefore, “the church 
must be so built, and equipped, and have 
such a preacher that the members will 
take pride in it, and people will be proud 
to join it.” 

I am sure I need not labor the point 
here that pride in the preacher, and pride 
in the church building, and pride in the 
social or economic “class” with which 
church membership associates me, do not 
constitute a motivation that will go far 
toward building the Kingdom of God in 
the community or across the earth. 
(There have been ages when humility 
and meekness were esteemed Christian 
virtues.) And yet pride is perhaps less 
dangerous and anti-Christian than some 
of the other motives that underlie much 
advertising and selling. Read or listen to 
the advertisements: how often the appeal 
is made to envy, to greed, to jealousy, and 
even to lust and uncontrolled appetite. 
How seldom the advertiser makes his ap- 
peal upon our higher virtues! 

But our friend made one point which I 


would like to translate with approval into 
language a bit more suited to religious ap- 
plication. In his direct Anglo-Saxon lingo 
he noted: “Nothing happens until some- 
body sells somebody something.” And, he 
added, we are “selling” something—per- 
haps ourselves—in every contact of per- 
son to person. The “best” sales talk, the 
“best” advertisement is a failure, a waste 
of time and money, if the person ad- 
dressed does not sign on the dotted line 
and buy. 

Now I don’t like the word sell used in 
relation to church or religion. So I may 
be permitted to translate the idea of the 
quotation thus: “Nothing happens—in 
church, or from a sermon, or in a man’s 
life—until somebody does something in 
response to what is being said or taught.” 
No matter how excellent the sermon, or 
beautiful the music, or costly the edifice, 
or erudite the lesson, or efficient the 
trustees, the service (or the church) fails 
miserably of its purpose unless men and 
women are moved to change their lives, 
in some degree, to conform more nearly 
with the mind of Christ and the purposes 
of God. 

Individuals may approach this goal by 
different paths, but all the paths of the 
church—all its activities and services— 
should lead to this central objective. This 
is the only measure of the minister’s and 
the church’s worth—their “salesmanship,” 
if vou will. 


Aid Committee On Aging 


The Ford Foundation has appropriated 
$500,000 for the general support of the 
National Committee on the Aging of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 

The sum is to be used over several 
years, chiefly to establish and maintain 
an information and consultation service. 
It will serve organizations and commu- 
nity groups wishing to provide or expand 
services to older people. With 77 homes 
for older persons in the U. S. affiliated 
with the Board of Hospitals and Homes, 
our Methodist Church has a great con- 
cern in this field. 

Among the 200 members of the Na- 
tional Committee on the Aging is the 
Rev. Karl P. Meister, recently retired ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Board of Hospitals 
and Homes and now a consultant to the 


board. 
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Conference Chairmen to Study 
Social and Economic Problems 


A national meeting of the chairmen 
and officers of annual conference and ju- 
risdictional Boards of Social and Eco- 
nomic Relations will be held in Chicago 
Mar. 19-22. 

Along with the conference and juris- 
dictional officials will be delegates from 
some local churches with active commit- 
tees in this field. In all, about 125 persons 
are expected. 

The meeting has one purpose: to share 
experiences and, on the basis of this 
sharing, project the work of social and 
economic relations for the quadrennium. 


Lectures and Discussions Plannned 


The program will include lectures on 
the theological and biblical bases for so- 
cial action by an outstanding theologian; 
lectures on the Social Creed as a living 
document by the Rev. A. Dudley Ward, 
general secretary of the Board of Social 
and Economic Relations; and presenta- 
tions by specialists in race relations, eco- 
nomic life and social welfare. 

One afternoon will be given to discus- 
sion of Methodist responsibility in race 
relations. Among participants will be the 
Rev. Martin Luther King of Montgom- 
ery, leader in the movement among the 
Negro community; Roy Wilkins, general 
executive of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People; and 
a representative of the White Citizens 
Council movement. Also planned are re- 
ports from pastors who have been leading 
in race relations and reports on the In- 
terracial Leadership Conferences spon- 
sored by the bishops and the general 
board. 

In economic life, leaders of agriculture, 
management, labor and government will 
be heard. They will discuss techniques 
for seminars, conferences and workshops 
in this field. Plans will be announced for 
the first national Methodist conference on 
industrial relations, to be held by the 
Bocrd of Social and Economic Relations 
in the fall of 1958. 


Additional Items Scheduled 
The place of the church in civic and 
political life will be discussed under di- 
rection of Christians who have carried 
their faith into party life and the halls of 
state legislatures and Congress. The mu- 
nicipal and community political scene 

will be given special consideration. 
Social welfare matters to receive atten- 
tion include child guidance, care of the 
aged, the responsibility of Christians for 
educational curriculum and_ methods, 
housing, especially for minority groups, 
and moves toward urban redevelopment. 
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During the meeting there will be op- 
portunities for conference boards to share 
aspects of their program which have 
promise—such as citizenship convoca- 
tions in co-operation with the Boards of 
Temperance and World Peace; district 
workshops in Kansas, Pennsylvania and 
Alabama; and interracial and industrial 
relations work camps for yourg people. 


How One Conference 
Handles Its Promotion 


(The Annual Conference Commission 
on Promotion and Cultivation is new. It 
was provided for by the 1956 General 
Conference, and a number of annual 
conferences now have organized their 
commissions. Here is how one of them 
has planned its work.) 


Kansas Annual Conference set up a 
Commission on Promotion and Cultiva- 
tion at its session last spring and gave it 
a budget of $500 for the first year. 

Shortly after conference the commis- 
sion met to elect officers and plan its 
work. It chose as chairman the Rev. 
Harry O. Ritter, who is also a member 
of the General Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation and of its executive 
committee. 

The chairman reviewed the legislation 
which outlines the work of the commis- 
sion and then suggested some immediate 
steps. These included: promotion and 
cultivation of World Service, Advance 
Specials (both general and conference), 
the Week of Dedication, World-Wide 
Communion Sunday, Rally Day, Meth- 
odist Student Day, Race Relations Sun- 
day, Commitment Day, Golden Cross 
Sunday, Baker University Day, the 1,000 
Member Club (for church extension in 
the conference) and World Service Sun- 
day. 

These causes are to be promoted 
through every means available. They will 
be mentioned at district conferences, lay- 
men’s meetings, MYF conventions and in 
district superintendents’ newsletters. The 
commission will urge wider use of the 
Fourth Sunday leaflets and will call at- 
tention to articles in THe Metnopist 
Story. Publicity materials will be put out 
from time to time, especially just before 
special days. 

The commission adapted for confer- 
ence-wide use letters that had been used 
by Dr. Ritter in his district. The letters 
support World Service, urge use of the 
Fourth Sunday leaflets and promote spe- 
cial days. Letters were approved for the 
pastors, church school superintendents, 


lay leaders and chairmen of the commis- 
sions on missions. 

Officials are looking forward to the 
year’s end when it is hoped that the 
effects of the promotional work may be 
seen in improved reports to the annual 
conference. 


‘Methodism in Action’ 


Methodism in Action, the newsreel- 
style film story of a Methodist General 
Conference, is now available on a rental 
basis from The Methodist Publishing 
House. 

Rental price for the black-and-white, 
1l-minute sound film is $3. Prints will 
sell for $20. 

This film has been especially recom- 
mended by the Audio-Visual Review 
Committee for use with membership 
training classes. It can be used also with 
a general church audience to stimulate in- 
terest in the organization of The Meth- 
odist Church and illustrate the relation- 
ship between local Methodist churches 
and the world-wide church. It will be 
helpful as a resource for units of the 
church school program, such as “What 
It Means to Be a Christian,” “Our Part 
in the Church,” “This Is the Christian 
Church,” “Major Methodist Beliefs” and 
“The Church Is Mine.” 


The film has previously been for sale 


DEPARTMENT OF RESEARCH AND SURVEYS, 
Boarp OF Missions 

1701 Arch St., 

Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Please send me: 


CJ one copy (free) Survey Kit #1, “Our 
Church and Its Community” (to 
assist local church commissions to 
discover responsibility to local 
community). 

(J one copy (free) Survey Kit #2, 
“Church Extenison Needs” (to aid 
conferences and districts in sur- 
veying needs for churches). 

C one copy (free) Survey Kit #3, “Ap- 
praising the Effectiveness of the 
Town and Country Church” (a 
self-study guide). 

CJ one copy (free) Survey Kit #4, “A 
Look at Our Membership” (self- 
study guide to appraise the 
church’s effectiveness) . 

. copies (free) Score Card #1, “Rat- 
ing a Proposed Church Site” (to 
assist district boards of church lo- 
cation). 

C1 one copy (free) Score Card #2, “Sug- 
gestions for Estimating the Mem- 
bership of a Proposed New Meth- 
odist Church.” 


Note: Extra copies of above must be 
charged for. 
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This Sale Is Different 


Edgewater Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our congregation has not only a lively 
regard for our stewardship of God’s bless- 
ings, but a deep concern about the ap- 
palling waste in American life. 

It was out of this concern for our 
prodigality in the realm of good clothing 
—-outgrown, or of which the owners 
have tired—that Edgewater’s “Merchan- 
dise Exchange” was born. 

Now, wait a minute. This is not just 
another rummage sale. This is an actual 
community service, sponsored each spring 
and fall. The kind of garments you find 
in the run-of-the-mill charity rummage 
sales would never make the grade in this 
unique service project of the Edgewater 
Woman’s Society. 

Among the community customers most 
often helped by the Edgewater exchange 
are the young married couples with their 
pressing need of more and more clothing, 
both for dress and play, for the growing 
youngsters of all ages. 

Only winter garments are put on sale 
in the fall, and only spring garments in 
the spring. Hundreds of garments are on 
display on temporary racks in the church 
social hall on six Wednesday afternoons 
each season. Each article is carefully in- 
spected, must be in excellent condition, 
and cleaned. The woman bringing in the 
article sets its price, after consulting an 
inspector. When a sale is made, proceeds 
are credited to the owner, less a com- 
mission of 25 per cent for the Woman’s 
Society. 

A bulletin board is also maintained to 
list other items which cannot be brought 
in for display. In these cases, the prospec- 
tive customer goes directly to the home 
listed, but the commission is still 25 per 
cent. 

At the end of the sale, all garments 
unsold must be reclaimed by the owners. 
At this time a considerable quantity of 
clothing is always donated for Church 
World Service or community relief proj- 
ects. 

The garments are stored between the 
Wednesdays in a small room of the 
church, and two high school boys are 
employed to do the lifting as they are 
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brought out for display and returned to 
the store room. 

Oh yes, you do want to know how 
the society comes out, profit-wise, don’t 
you? 

The exchange has now been in opera- 
tion several years. Each Wednesday after- 
noon of the two seasons, 12 in all for the 
year, the profits for the Woman’s So- 
ciety average from $200 to $250. Yes, 
each afternoon! That is a total of up to 
$3,000 annually. 

The Edgewater society engages in few 
money-making projects, and those which 
it does carry on must have some deeper 
motivation than that of financial return. 
The community service to many families 
in the “merchandise exchange” makes it 
that kind of a project. 

Wit G. Law, pastor 


Treble Teaching Force 


First Church, Lancaster, Tex. 


Every church can use additional well- 
trained teachers in the church school. 
When our commission on education faced 
this two-fold problem of recruitment and 
training, a long-range program was the 
result. 

That was two years ago. Now we have 
three teachers for every one we had then. 
We have teachers who teach because they 
want to.teach—not merely because it is 
their “duty.” We have teachers who love 
and appreciate Methodist curriculum— 
who do not try to use something “easier.” 
We have teachers who are continuing to 
grow in their personal devotions, in their 
class preparation, and in their church- 
manship. 

Two years ago the commission on edu- 
cation created a “future teachers’ class.” 
It is open to all adults who think they 
might want to teach in the church school. 

Members of the class do not join for 
a definite period but remain in the class 
until the commission on education asks 
them to work in a class. The class spends 
six months covering three elective units 
of study: 1) how to use the Bible in 
teaching, 2) the meaning of Methodism, 
and 3) the teacher teaches. 

Audio-visual resources are used in the 


teachers’ class in the same manner they 
are used in other classes. Books and pam- 
phlets are used for assignment, research 
projects, and outside reading. Individual ,) 
work is encouraged, because these are * 
persons who are studying because they 
want to learn. 

The class has no elected teacher. The 
minister serves as stimulator and guide for 
the class, and each person in the class 
feels a sense of responsibility for con- 
tributing to every session. Persons accept 
responsibility for certain sessions or spe- 
cific questions. 

Unfortunately the class does not have 
opportunity to become a closely knit fel- 
lowship. New members are entering the 
class frequently, and other members are 
leaving to accept teaching positions. 

When persons leave the future teach- 
ers’ class to begin teaching, they do not 
immediately accept full responsibility for 
a class. They continue their training with 
a more experienced teacher who leads in 
planning and teaching. 

New members in the future teachers’ 
class express their choice of the age group 
with which they want to work. Class 
work, outside reading, and other special- 
ized activities are slanted for their age 
group. Observation trips are taken by the 
future teachers, they participate in labora- 
tory school or Christian workers’ school, 
and they attend workers’ conferences in 
the local church. 

Perhaps the biggest problem of the fu- 
ture teachers’ class is recruitment of mem- 
bers. It is a continuing job of the commis- 
sion on education, with specific leader- 
ship given by the general superintendent 
and divisional superintendents. The per- 
son who says “no” to a definite teaching 
job will often be willing to join a class 
of persons who “might want to teach.” 

Our commission does not lead persons 
to feel they are doing the church a special 
favor to teach in the church school. Our 
teachers believe their church is providing 
them an unusual opportunity for great 
service. They want to be well trained to 
do a better job. 

The future teachers’ class does not an- 
swer all the problems of recruitment and 
training of church school teachers, but it 
worked for us. 

Ney anp Hester, pastor 





Readers are invited to use this 
page to share with other Methodist 
leaders brief stories of successful 
projects they have carried out. 


Write to: Editor, Tue Mets- 
opist Story, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, IIl. 
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Beginning With Lent 


Every Family in Your Church 


At Daily Prayer 


In a special effort to encourage the devotional life of 
the people in the pre-Easter season, a devotional guide 
gives effective help in Bible reading, 
prayers. The Upper Room is the world’s most widely used 
Lenten Guide—it is also the world’s most widely used 
guide to daily devotions the year around. 


meditations and 


Through The Upper Room, the special devotional pro- 
grams begun in your church during Lent can become the 
year round habit of your people. 

Be sure that every family has at least one copy. If there 
are sons or daughters away from home, or if the father 
is required to be away from home part of the time, that 
home will need additional copies. Every family in your 
church at daily prayer is a project that you can achieve 
during Lent. 





®.. Upper Room is the Devotional Literature 
Department of The General Board of Evan- 
gelism of The Methodist Church. 
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Hospitals—A copy of The Upper Room for 
every patient and for waiting relatives and 
friends. 


Stores—The Upper Room on the magazine racks 
of your community appeals to man’s highest 
nature. 


Motels—A copy for each overnight visitor in 
your community provides guidance for the 
tired and lonely. 


Doctors’ Offices—Since people must wait, doc- 
tors usually welcome copies of The Upper 
Room. 


Jails—Prisoners can share with millions of peo- 
ple in Bible reading, prayer, and meditation. 
Rest Homes—With The Upper Room, you can 
help to minister each day to people in rest 


homes. 


Institutions—Most communities have other 
places which need this meaningful service. 


Many churches have done all these things effec- 
tively. Can you use some of their ideas? 


Write to The Upper Room for information 





The Greatest Value in 
Devotional Literature 


With The Upper Room your church pro- 
vides a specially written and selected meditation 
for each day at a cost of less than one cent a week. 
But more than that, it helps provide the copies 
of The Upper Room that, in thirty-four editions, 
serve to the far corners of the earth. Here is the 
world’s most widely used devotional guide that, 
by its very nature, brings a daily vision of Chris- 
tian unity, Christian brotherhood, and world 
peace. 


Only 7 cents per copy when ten or more 
copies go to one address. each 
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Order from 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 Grand Avenue 

















Nashville 5, Tennessee 


THE METHODIST STORY’S March covers symbolize the 
two special emphases of The Methodist Church 1956-60. 
The Local Church, with its multiple channels of service 
and outreach, is the front cover theme. Christian Higher 


Education is represented on the back cover by the chapel 
and students of Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 
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